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CAPABILITIES OF A PINE STUMP 
Tropical effects produced by simple and inexpensive means. The upper picture presents a view of the pine stump 
in midsummer, and the lower one shows the same stump as it appears in winter. See Page 77. 
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The Improved Demand for Wool. 





An. interesting feature of the strong wool 
market is the increased demand from man- 
ufacturers, large and small. As indicated 
in our columns from time te time recently, 
wool has exhibited considerable strength, 
but buying confined largely to dealers and 
speculators. With July well advanced, 
however, mill owners are in the big dis- 
tributive markets, such as Boston, New 
York and Chicago and are also represented 
at primary points in the middle and west- 
ern states. Large quantities of wool are 
changing hands and the market is more 
active than for weeks and at firm prices. 
Comparing quotations with those of six 
weeks ago, an advance is noted of 1@2c per 
Ib, and present prices are the best of the 
year, 

Available supplies in this country and 
abroad, notwithstanding the fact of free 
movement of the new clip, are only mod- 
erate with positive scarcity in some of the 
fine grades. Meanwhile the business situ- 
ation is generally satisfactory, woolen man- 
ufacturers are well employed and the out- 
look is for a continuance of activity during 
the months to come. For purposes of com- 
parison we append Boston prices, that cen- 
ter handling more wool than any other, and 
values there affecting the middle and west- 
ern markets. Quotations at Chicage on 
relatively the same basis, freight differ- 
ences recognized. 

WOOL PRICES PER POUND AT BOSTON IN CENTS. 


July l5 Junel <Aprl Janl 
1899 1899 1899 1899 
Ohio and Pa, 
XX and above, 30 «=6.27@28) = 25@26—s 27 @2 
X, 26@27 25@26 24 25026 
Nol, 30@31 28@29 += 28@ 29 130 
Fine unwashed, 18@19 17@18 +=17@18 18@19 
Ohio delaine, 32 29 27 23@29 
Michigan, 
X and above, 22@23 21@22 20 21@22 
ol, 26@27 26 
Fine unwashed, 17@18 léal7 14@15 16@17 
Kentucky, Ind & Mo, 
Combing 4% blood, 22@24 22@23 20@22 20@22 
Clothing 44 blood, 22@24 22@23 — 20@22 
Texas (scoured basis), 
Spring fine, @i4 40@43 40@12 9 40@43 
California (scoured basis), 
Spring, northern free, 41@44 40@43 37@40 40@43 
Southern, 38@42  37@i2 35@38 $6038 
Territory ordinary (scoured basis), 
Fine, 42@44 42@43 4 42@430 «42@43 
Medium, 39@41 38@40 40 43 
Col and New Mexico, 
Improved, 16@18 16@18 19@20 19@20 
Coarse and carpet, 13@16 13@14 16@17 16@17 
Foreign wools (scoured basis), 
Australian combing, 67@ 73 66:@72 67@7 66@72 
Australian clothing, 66@67 65@66 63@66 63064 
Cape Colony clothing, 55@56 55 553@55 ss 53 @55 





Liberal Mevement of Potatoes. 





The drouth conditions in various potato 
growing sections mentioned in these col- 
umns last week have been partially re- 
lieved and the crop ts making fair progress. 
We receive no serious complaints of insect 
or fungous pests, although the crop is by 
no means free from these. Farmers seem 
to be able to* cope with them, and with 
weather conditions from-this time forward 
propitious a good yield is in sight. 

New potatoes are plentiful in all northern 
and western markets and the records shew 
a liberal movement into consumptive chan- 
nels. The markets are kept supplied with 
about all the old potatoes required, trade in 
this direction being somewhat neglected 
now that new stoek is so plentiful and 
good. Five weeks’ receipts at Chicago 
amounted to 749,000 bu against 633,000 bu 
corresponding period in ’98, a substantial 
gain; shipments meanwhile were respec- 
tively 189,000 and 167,000 bu. The eutward 
movement the last week or two has been 
slack, as new potatoes are becoming plen- 
tiful everywhere, supplying local wants. 
The midsummer movement is also large in 
the eastern trade centers, including ener- 
mous quantities of stock from the Atlantie 
and middle southern states. The serieus 
drouth of May and early June interfered 
with proper development, delaying the crop 


some two weeks, but shipments from in- 
terior points are now liberal. Receipts at 
New York during the first six months of 


the year approximated 1,400,000 bbls against 
1,200,000 bbls in ’98, 


the larger figures due 








COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


in part to increased arrivals from Ber- 
muda. 

Our foreign trade in potatoes the past 
year does not show anything startling. It 
is only in years of extreme shortage that we 
import very many potatoes, except the ear- 
lier varieties from semi-tropical countries. 
During 10 months of the fiscal year just 
closed total imports were only half those 
of the preceding year, our exports mean- 
while not being of sufficient importance to 
affect prices. 

OUR FOREIGN TRADE IN POTATOES. 





10 mos 

ended -——Imports 7—— Ex ports—_, 
Apr 30 Bushels Av val Bushels Av val 
1899, 406,457 54.6c 522,045 76,3c 
1898, 860,220 38.7¢ 568,113 74.6¢ 
1897, 179,559 57.2¢ 799,218 55.5¢ 





Tea Growing Practicable—For a number 
of years careful experiments have been 
made in growing tea in S C, and Sec Wilson 
is credited in the public prints with saying 
that he is satisfied that within 20 years 
America will be producing all the tea con- 
sumed by our ownepeople; that it can be 
profitably raised from one side of the con- 
tinent to the other, in about the temperature 
found in S C, wherever there is sufficient 
moisture; that it is a crop which does not 
exhaust the soil like tobacco, althoughacer- 
tain amount of fertilization is necessary. 
Of course the chief drawback to growing tea 
on a commercial scale is the vastly higher 
rate of wages in this country compared with 
the Orient, yet the experiments in the south 
are watched with interest. It is probable 
the dept of agri will make extensive ex- 
periments in tea culture in the south. 





Sunflowers as a Money Crop—It will 
not pay any considerable number of farm- 
ers t w sunflower seeds. There is only 
limited demand for the seed, and a large 
increase in acreage would overstock the 
market and force the price below cost of 
production. I grow all my crop under con- 
tract and am not at the mercy of the com- 
mission men. I planted 200 acres in ’98, 
the crop averaging 1000 lbs seed per acre. 
I now have 300 acres for this year’s crop 
and this is all contracted and will not go 
on the open market. I have grown sun- 
flower seed for 12 years. Stock feeders in 
the west might grow sunflower seed to feed 
instead of cottonseed meal, as it is better 
and cheaper.—[{H. H. Connell, Poweshiek 
Co, Ia. 





Chicago Shipping—During last year 9428 
vessels arrived at the port of Chicago and 
9562 cleared, according to the admirable and 
very exhaustive annual report of George F. 
Stone, secretary of the board of trade. Mr 
Stone is strongly of the opinion that dis- 
crimination made against American com- 
merce with respect to tonnage passing 
through the Welland canal should be re- 
moved, and insists that Canadian ports do 
not gain one bushel of grain by adherence 
to its existing policy. 





THE POETRY OF AGRICOLTORE. 


Bee Keeping in Europe. 





This branch of rural economy is given 
much attention in the U K, and societics 
and clubs for the promotion of bee culture 
have been formed in many parts of the 
country, their membership steadily increas- 
ing. There are 30 country and district soci- 
eties affiliated with the British bee keepers’ 
ass’n, and much interest is manifesfed. The 
piceduction of honey in Ireland averages 
about 300,000 lbs annually. During the past 
five years yearly fmports of honey into the 
U K have averaged 2,250,000 lbs, with a 
valuation of some 6%c per lb. This honey is 
bought chiefly in the U §S, Chili and Peru, 
with small quantities secured in Canada, 
Australia, B W I, and the continent of Eu- 
rcpe. For purposes of comparison it may 
be noted that the U S federal census cf 
90 returned a yield of honey at 64,000,000 
Ibs. 

The production of honey in France is 
estimated at about 17,000,000 lbs. Austria is 
credited with 920,000 hives of bees, Den- 
mark 123,000, Sweden 93,000. Apiculture has 
been given comparatively little attention in 
Germany in recent years, owing to low 
prices obtained for honey and wax, al- 
though bee keeping is still followed with 
success in parts of Bavaria, Saxony, etc, 
and efforts are being made by local societies 
to revive the industry. Bee keeping is ap- 
parently less popular in Russia than years 
ago. In ’96 the number of colonies of bees 
in the province of Ontario was returned at 
160,000, the industry receiving relatively less 
attention in other parts of Canada. 





Never Leave Empty Hives standing out 
in the hot sun in which you wish to hive 
swarms. Keep them under a tree or in the 
cellar, so they will be cool when wanted. 
Swarms will readily desert an over-heated 
hive. 





Before Opening a Hive of bees, send in 
a few puffs of smoke, to prevent the senti- 
nels from rushing out and stinging you. The 
smoke will alarm them, and they will run 
to the combs and fill themselves with 
heney. Then when the hive is opened the 
bees will adhere better to the combs and 
can be examined with ease. 





Empty Brood Combs—Empty brood 
combs should be examined every few days, 
to see if the wax worm is not at work. A 
cool, dry cellar is a good place to keep them, 
but if they become infested, give them t9 
the bees at once. If you have no swarms to 
occupy them, place them under strong 
colonies so that the bees will be compelled 
to pass through them. 


Good, Ripe, Extracted Honey shou!d 
weigh three pounds to the quart. It is 
one-third heavier than water, because of its 











CONSUMERS CARRIAGE & MFG. CO. 
269-2718. Desplaines St.,CHICAC®, ILL. 
This Company is reliable.—Eprrexr. 
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Its Culture and 
Cure, Marketing 


THE HOP ese 


By HERBERT MYRICK. A practical handbook on 
the’ most approved methods in growing, harvesting, 
curing and selling hops, and on their use and manufacture, 
A volume of 300 pages, profusely illustrated, and com- 
Fras in every detail. It is without doubt the most ex- 
austive work on this crop ever attempted. 12mo. 
‘ostpaid. 81.50 
“FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,New York. 





R eatalocue of 600 Agricuiturai kooks, address 
hs ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York,or 
cago. 








$37 


whee 
of 1000 same price. 





HERE IT IS—@*€7. to examination at your depot. 


as represer ted. GBANGE CARRIAGE CO., 


FOR A LEATHER QUARTER TOP BUGGY — 


with genuime leather cushion, leather trimmed solid 
mee ee and back, sterm apron and boot, screwed rian high-grade 
finished in first-class style, painted any color desired. 

tens, surreys, etc., in proportion. 
ually low prices. 


catalogue showing other geoda at eq — 
This buggy is usually sold at 260. All goods gusseatesd 





In lots 
Send for 
We ship subject 


M’f rs, SIZ to 521 Main St., C 
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Experiment Station Workers Confer. 





The 13th annual convention, of the asso- 
ciation of American agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations met in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal, July 5, for three days’ session. 
This ass’n is unique in that it is an ass’n 
of institutions and not of individuals, each 
college and each exper sta established un- 
der land grant acts of 1862 and 1890 and 
the Hatch act of 1887 being entitled to 
membership and to one vote. Thirty-two 
colleges and 30 exper stations were repre- 
sented with about 150 persons in atten- 
dance. The representation was very well 
distributed throughout the U S, every New 
England state, for example, being repre- 
sented. The addresses and papers were of 
a high order, only a few of which can be 
mentioned within the space of this report. 
The discussions of papers as well as of the 
report, which were on _ administrative, 
teaching and exper sta problems, were in- 
teresting and valuable. 

The address of the retiring president 
of the ass’n, Dr H. P. Armsby of Pennsyl- 
vania state college, and the address of the 
retiring president of the affiliated ass’n of 
official chemists, Dr R. C. Kedzie of the 
Michigan agricultural college, occurred on 
Wednesday evening. The station ideal was 
the subject of Dr Armsby’s paper, which 
will be presented at considerable length in 
next week’s American Agriculturist, He paid 
a high tribute to the work of the agricul- 
tural colleges and experimental stations, 
directing the attention of his hearers to the 
educational influence of the station on the 


farmer, and also the importance of its 
indirect services. 
Dr Kedzie reviewed briefly the prog- 


ress of chemistry and showed the futility of 
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prophecy by 


pronunciamento on the utter foolishness 


of hoping to make ‘sugar from beets, or 


illuminating gas from coal. He reviewed 
some of the adulteration of foods and 
pointed out the nature of the work of the 


agricultural chemist in that direction. A 


beautiful tribute to the memory of Sen- 
ator Justin S. Morrill, author of the land 
grant act, which established the colleges 
of this ass’n, was passed in an address 
by President M. H. Buckham of the~uni- 
versity of Vt. In seconding the resolu- 
tions which President Buckham offered 
and which were adopted, President J. K. 
Patterson of Ky said there are few who at- 
tain anything but contemporary influence; 
to few it is given to obtain immortality. 
He believed that in time to come when the 
great men of the 19th century are reck- 
oned, the three most distinguished names 
will be those of Washington, Lincoln and 
Morrill. 

Reports to the convention by the chair- 
men of the sections were made by Director 
Joseph L. Hills of Vt for agriculture and 
chemistry, by Prof Louis H. Pammell of 
Ia for botany and horticulture, by Presi- 
dent Charles S. Murkland of N H for me- 
chanic arts, and by Prof C. W. Woodworth 
of Cal for entomology. The committee on 
methods of teaching agriculture reported 
an outline of the scope of instruction to 
be comprised in a four years’ course in ag- 
riculture, and the amount and scope of in- 
struction in technical agriculture to be con- 
tained therein. It also reported a syllabus 
for a course in agronomy (plant production) 
and also one in zootechny (animal indus- 
try). The report of the bibliographer of the 


reminding his hearers that 
only 50 years ago Liebig had written a 


Now4 


ass’n, Dr A, C. True, office of exper stations, 
Washington, D C, was presented which 
showed incidentally the vast extent of the 
exper sta enterprises and kindred agencies 
for the promotion of agricultural science. 

The report of the committee appointed to 
attend the pure food convention was made 
by Prof W. A. Withers of N C, and the 
committee was continued. Dr True explain- 
ed the plan by which graduates of insti- 
tutions receiving federal aid may be ap- 
pointed through thecivilservice commission, 
as noted on another page of American Agri- 
culturist. The committee on the Paris ex- 
hibition reported that it had secured 12x 
90 ft of space for the exclusive station ex- 
hibit, in which they would attempt to im- 
press the foreigner with the extent and 
character of the station enterprises in 
America. 

Papers read included one by Dean 
William M. Liggett of Minn on the work of 
secondary instruction in agriculture; and 
one by A. J. Peters of the dep’t of agri on 
testing seed. The difference of problems in 
the west as compared with the east was 
emphasized in a suggestive paper by Prof 
E. J. Wickson of Cal, on the Climatology 
of horticulture. The success of fruit rais- 
ing in Cal was shown to depend not alone 
on the weather but also upon climate. Al- 
kali soils received thorough discussion, Ir- 
rigation was discussed by Director L. G. 
Carpenter of Col, Dr True, Elwood Mead, 
field agent of the dep’t, and Prof E. J. 
Wickson of Cal. It was shown that irri- 


gation is the fundamental of agriculture, 

and that unlike the other half, co-operation 

and association are absolutely necessary. 

Our land laws and jurisprudence have been 

developed in a country of rainfall and are 

not applicable to the arid half of the U 
[To Page 81.] 




















A COMBINED HARVESTER--REAPER, BINDER AND THRESHER IN ONE 


Immense machines like the above are no infrequent sight in the great grain fields of the Pacific coast, where on account 
of the enormous area to be harvested, it is necessary to complete all possible operations with once going over the ground. This 


machine reaps, binds, threshes and sacks the 
are gradually giving place to steam power, 


greater results, 


grain. 


Horse power is used to a considerable extent, but the unwieldy teams 
which is not only more easily handled, but is more rapid and capable of even 
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Osage Orange Hedge Defended. 
B. D. BIGGS, PENNSYLVANIA. 





There is considerable said against the 
osage orange hedge, but after 25 years of 
growing this for fencing, I find that there 
are a greater number of points in favor of 
the hedge than against it. With many 
farmers it is the most practical and service- 
able fence that can be obtained. It serves 
as a good windbreak, along streams that 
overflow it is not swept away and where 
soil is inclined to wash, the roots of the 
hedge retain it. If well cared for it makes 
a beautiful fence along a public highway 
or lawn. It need not be necesarily expen- 
sive. Of course it requires attention each 
year. 

My plan is to start the hedge by planting 
the seed in the trenches where the ground 
has been well prepared the season before 
by cultivating a number of times during the 
summer and fertilizing if necessary. Buy 
the seed from a reliable dealer and before 
planting soak until it nearly sprouts. About 
the middle of May plant in a trench as you 
would corn and give it the same attention 
that you would corn, during the first and 
second years. At the end of the first year 
cut off all the plants at a hight of six inches 
above ground with a mowing scythe, keep 
the hedge free from weeds and grass and 
the second year, about the middle of June 
while the new growth is tender, go over 
anf cut off six inches higher and again the 
last of August. Repeat this until the 
hedge is of the desired hight. By this plan 
the hedge can be kept in good condition and 
need not be very expensive, as one man 
can trim a mile of the hedge in a day when 
the growth is tender. 





A Wisconsin Log House. 
¥F. M. BENEDICT. 





A Montana reader recently asked the best 
method of building a log house. No other 
people build such structures with as much 
method and care as the Scandinavians in 
the northwest. A foundation of stone is 
first laid. The first layer of logs is trued 
on top, but not made perfectly straight. 
The corners are dovetailed or locked to- 
gether, as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, which is from a photograph of a 
log house in Shawano Co. After one course 
is laid the next is fitted at the corner so 
that it more than touches the first, that is 
“rides” it. It is then “scribed” with a tool 
made for the purpose. 

This tool is like a pair of dividers 
with one arm turned at the point so 
as to form a carving tool something 
like a surveyor’s marker. AS one arm 
slides along’ the smooth surface of 
the under log this curving point makes 
a working line on the upper log. This log 
is then turned bottom up and hewed to this 
line with an ax until it forms a trough 
which exactly conforms to the crowning 
surface of the log below. Along the crown 
of the lower log a small amount of moss is 
spread, which makes a packing impervious 
to wind when pressed down and carefully 
fitted to the upper log. The crown below 
andg‘trough above throw off the water. 
Each course of logs must be lined and 
scored outside and in before the succeeding 
course is laid. The hewing down to make 
the surface flat may be done after the 
walls are up, if one so desires. After the 
walls are made the roof is put on and can 
be constructed of any material. 





Thorough Summer Cultivation. 
PROF CHARLES W. BURKETT, N H EXPER STA, 





The science of cultivation lies in killing 
the weeds and conserving the moisture in 
the soil. Never has this been so well dem- 
onstrated as with us this season in N H, 
where drouth long prevailed, and where to 
grow crops means emphatically to con- 
Our data are 
s which we have 


serve the moisture in the soil. 
drawn from about 30 acré 





FARM EXPERIENCE 


in corn. In all of the work connected with 
the experimentation we have in progress 
we see the effect of thorough cultivation 
and the destruction of weeds. We are 
making moisture determinations twice 
every week on about a hundred plots, and 
the results show conclusively that it is 
possible to conserve the moisture in the 
soil by effective cultivation. Plats. that 
have been cultivated twice per week show 
3 to 6 per cent more moisture than those 
cultivated every 10 days and from 6 to 10 
per cent more moisture than the plat re- 
ceiving no cultivation at all. We also note 
a more healthy appearance of the corn on 
those plats frequently cultivated. The 
stalks are stronger in appearance and in 
growth and will doubtless mature a larger 
crop. 

We want to suggest to readers here not 
to neglect cultivation during the summer 
months when it is so dry and hot. Cultiva- 
tion will be the one method to save -~the 
crop. Keep always a good effective mulch 


ns 
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it and secured an ample supply of the very 
best water, lasting all the year round. 
{T. F. Van Luven, Ontario. 





No Trouble with Onion Maggot—While 
reading your journal I note that a number 
of people are having a great deal of trouble 
with their onions, caused by maggots. I 
have raised onions for several years past 
and I think I have overcome the difficulty 
fully. The majority of people who are thus 
troubled with the pest should ascribe it 
to the way they weed onions the first time. 
This is the most important of all. They 
are too anxious to finish and hurry off their 
onion beds too fast, overlooking the fact 
that the dirt must be removed and re- 
moved carefully and cleanly to the bottom 
of the bulb. The dirt should be removed 
to the middle of row. Maggots will not 
work above ground till they have eaten out 
the bottom of the bulb, which is always 
covered with dirt. This year I have an 
unusually fine plot of one-half acre. They 
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A COMFORTABLE LOG HOUSE 


by constant cultivation. Keep out the 
weeds so the plants can get the full benefit 
of all the moisture in the soil. 


pea 

A Well Constructed on a Novel Plan— 
Selecting the point where the well was to 
be located, I dug a trench, as if underdrain- 
ing, only deeper, being six feet in depth, 
and dug it 200 ft in length. In this I care- 
fully laid a six-inch drain tile, e, covering 
it in the usual way, using care to prevent 
sediment getting into it. At the lower end 
of this drain a pump, g, was placed and 
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here was constructed a curb, a, 2x3 ft for 
the first 3% ft, laying it with brick and 
Portland cement. Above this the curb was 
built of % in pine boards, b, tongued and 
grooved, to prevent worms and vermin from 
getting in the well. Three feet from the 
bottom an outlet, c, was made, leading to 
a main drain, lower, where other under- 
drains discharged. By this method I drain- 
ed effectively a piece of land which needed 





now (July 8) stand 12 to 14 in high and are 
bottoming finely.—[Robert B. Hillman, 
Washington Co, N Y. 





Grain Crops for Hay—In New South 
Wales, according to recent consular re- 
ports, the hay crops are wheat, oats and 
alfalfa. In other words, there are prac- 
tically no tame grasses excepting alfalfa. 
Red clovers do not flourish, as there are 
no bumble bees to fertilize them. Very lit- 
tle millet is grown in spite of the fact that 
this crop is usually adapted to dry soils 
and dry seasons. In 1898, 310,000 acres of 
wheat was used for hay. About 115,000 
acres of oats was used for the same pur- 
pose and 33,000 acres of alfalfa. During re- 
cent years there has been a great increase 
in the acreage of wheat both for the pro- 
duction of grain and for use as hay. The 
same is true of oats. 





Potatoes Require Very Careful Irriga- 
tion—Run the water through between the 
rows as quickly as possible and see that 
there is a free opening at the lower end so 
that the water will not back up and stand. 
After onee irrigating, the land should never 
be allowed to become very dry. Watering 
is usually discontinued after the first of 
September. In some parts of Colorado the 
potato crop is not irrigated until after the 
young tubers are set. 





A Dairy Drink—The Kirghiz of Siberia 
have a peculiar drink called ayran, made 
of boiled milk diluted with water and then 
allowed to stand until it slightly ferments 
and turns sour. It forms an excellent and 
most refreshing summer drink, especially 
when cool and may well be imitated in the 
United States.—[J. W. Bookwalter. 





Clover can frequently be grown with 
some kinds of small grain without lessen- 
ing the yield of the nurse crop, but this iS 
not always the case. 














The Rose Chafer or Rose Bug. 
Vv. H. LOWE, N Y EXPER STA. 





The “bug’’ inclosed with Mr Beers’s let- 
ter proves to be a specimen of the com- 
mon rose chafer or rose bug. The term bug 
is incorrectly used heve, as the insect is 
a beetle, The rose chafer is found in south- 
ern Canada, as far west as Colorado and 
south to Tennessee, It is especially in- 
jurious in some of the eastern states, nota- 
bly New Jersey and eastern New York. The 
beetles are usually first noticed from the 
middle or latter part of May until the first 
or second week in June, depending upon the 
latitude and the season. In western New 
York we usually see but little of them until 
the second week in June or later. They 
usually come in swarms and disappear as 
quickly as they came. The beetles come out 
of the ground and live from four to five 
weeks, feeding on a large variety of vegeta- 
tion, but preferring the blooms and fvuliage 
of roses, grapes, spiraea, etc. 

The eggs are laid in the ground about 
fcur weeks after the beetles appear. The 
grubs feed all summer on the roots of 
grasses and other plants, They resemble the 
true white grub of the May beetle, but are 
much smaller. In the spring they come 
near the surface of the ground and form 
earthen cells in which the transformation 
to the pupa takes place and from which ihe 
beetles finally escape. The grubs prefer a 
light, sandy soil and are likely to be es- 
pecially abundant in meadow lands of light 
seil. Putting such fields as this under cul- 
tivation will therefore restrict their breed- 
ing places, 

This insect is especially difficult to com- 
bat, and there are three good reasons for it. 
First, the beetles usually come suddenly 
ard in countless numbers, Second, they 
feed on many different kinds of plants, and 
third, insecticidal poisons have but little ef- 
fect upon them. In Mr Beers’s case the 
preblem is especially difficult, as treatment, 
such as jarring and collecting, which is of- 
ten practiced in case of infested vines, 
bushes or fruit trees, would hardly be prac- 
tical for him. There are, however, two 
methods of treatment which may be prac- 
ticed in a case of this kind, but their feasi- 
bility largely depends upon the size cf 
the field and the facilities at hand 
for making the applications. Apply 
liberally either fresh, pure pyreth- 
rum powder or land plaster and kero- 
sene oil, one gallon of oil being mixed with 
each one hundred pounds of plaster. The 
pyrethrum powder will stupefy the beetles 
for a time. They will drop to the ground 
and may be destroyed in any convenient 
manner. The land plaster and kerosene oil 
acts as a repellant. In either case success 
will largely depend upon the persistence 
with which the treatment is kept up. It 
may be necessary to make several applica- 
tions. 


en 
A Souvenir of the Past. 
G. A. WOOLSON. 





Time may have dealt unkindly with the 
top of this souvenir of a day and a tree 
that is dead since it was first described in 
the columns of American Agriculturist. 
But it has had no effect on the wood- 
ed roots save to polish with the subtle 
skill of the elements and decorate the pale, 
gray surface with a lichen here and there 
in daintiest green. {See frontispiece.] 
The angle at which the stump is pitched 
throws the top nearly to the ground. In 
spading around it the outline is carefully 
followed with but slight extension in the 
front and rear. Several years’ experience in 
massing plants on this marvelous stand 
demonstrates the fact that even a pine 
stump may improve with age. If not per- 
mitted to renew its own youth and beauty, 
it may glorify itself by the adoption of 
minor graces. 

The curving sides are devoted chiefly to 
ferns and wild flowers: Osmundas, dryop- 
teris and maidenhair, with meadow rue and 
hairbells. The meadow rue is the only 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


member of wild garden that mingles with 
the brilliant throng; pushing up through 
the woodbine it spreads a cloud of airy 
white more beautiful than the gay crowd it 
covers. Woodbine—Ampetopsis quinquefolia— 
hides some of the seams of time in the 
rear, and gracefully flings itself like a 
mantle from the tips of the branching ant- 
lers, shading one side and framing in the 
other with its rich, green foliage, great- 


ly enhancing the color scheme worked 
out on the silvery surface. A _ bright 
yellow coleus peers out from the cen- 


tral groin, backed by a dark red acan- 
thus and foiled underneath by the lighter 
red shading of a coleus which shares the 
same pot. A dash of the gray, then the 
plain green leaves of a pink-trussed gera- 
nium. Various plain and fancy leaved ge- 
raniums fill the side arches. An uninvited 
wild aster adds a needed touch of white on 
the left. Cloth-of-Gold geraniums and 
coleus complete a gay little footnote in yel- 
low and red. 

Experience in thus massing plants en- 
forces the principle of balance and beauty 
of line, the necessity of variety in design 
of foliage and careful study in harmony of 
color. No pleasing effect will result in hap- 
hazard filling. Cannas and caladiums in 
large pots are placed a little above the cen- 
tral line as counterpoise for the regzal 
growth at the base. Canna Austria was thus 
installed, also a dwarf yellow (Nellie Bow- 
den) for the season of ’98; although the 
foliage of both was fresh and fine, neither 
variety ever bloomed for me, save in the 
open ground. Madame Crozy and Gende Mir- 
bel have both done better service. 

A miscellaneous assortment of plants 
makes up this pile of beauty. Pink and 
white geraniums are highly effective and 
largely used, also coleus in variety. Tuber- 
ous begonias are another striking fea- 
ture and the only kind used to 
advantage, since the loss of a fine 
maple which originally shaded the struc- 
ture.. Green and white coleus and sii- 
ver-leaved geraniums are used for lighten- 
ing shadows. White-edged vincas sweeping 
off from central points are even more ef- 
fective than silvery centaureas. Blue lo- 
belia in profusion gives dainty touches here 
and there; indeed, this graceful little plant 
is indispensable in a wOrk of this kind. In 
deep shadows and secluded nooks at the 
base are a variety of indoor begonias which 
now and then face the sun; these form a 
fine background for the tropical display in 
front. 





Basket and Question Box. 


Grape Rot—F. C., Somerset Co, N J: The 
black rot of the grape is a most disastrous 
fungous disease of the grape. Like most 
diseases of this kind it develops with great- 
est rapidity during damp, hot weather, The 
most effective treatment is spraying with 
bordeaux mixture five or more times, mak- 
ing the first application when the buds be- 
gin to swell and repeating at intervals of 
two weeks. As this is apt to spot the fruit, 
the last spraying should be made with am- 
moniacal solution of copper carbonate in- 
stead of bordeaux. 


Diseased Pear Trees—A. R. M., St Louis, 
Mo: The “Kieffer and Duchess pear trees, 
four years old, and whith have made a fine 
growth, but are now looking very bad, the 
leaves turning black and the bark crack- 
ing,” are infested with blight, the most de- 
structive fungous disease to which the pear 
is subject. At this season the best thing 
to do is to cut off the diseased branches and 
burn them. The most effective remedy is 
spraying the trees with bordeaux mixture 
early in spring and repeating the applica- 
tion two or three times at intervals of two 
weeks. 


Borers Ruining Wine Casks—E. L. L.: 
The little beetles which you sent were in 
very bad condition, so that it is impossible 
to say just exactly what they are. I have 
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no doubt, however, that they are pinhole 
or shothole borers and dealing with them 
to prevent their getting into wine barrels 
is exceedingly unsatisfactory. They do not 
usually begin from the inside of a cask, 
and thorough sulphuring may be relied 
upon to destroy any that get in in that 
way. On the outside the cask must be pro- 
tected either by heavy coats of copper 
paint, by crude petroleum, or by some tar 
preparation. There is nothing that I know 
of that can be put on, less radical than I 
have suggested, that will keep these mis- 
erable creatures out.—[{Prof John B. Smith, 
New Jersey. 





A Vine-Clad Veranda—It is but littte 
trouble to plant some hardy vines along 
the veranda and provide a lattice work of 
wood or wire for them to cling to on their 
upward journey. It is not necessary to give 
the name of a list of hardy climbers. Rovts 
or cuttings can usually be obtained of a 
neighbor simply for the asking. Slips can 
be obtained during the summer and many 
of them do just as well transplanted in 
the autumn after the leaves have fallen. 
The common morning glory is a good climb- 
e- and may be planted as late as the mid- 
dle of June, and will make a good shale, 
The morning glory will twine about a string 
and the whole may be removed after a kill- 
ing frost. Many prefer the class of annuals 
to the perennial c. mbers, as tue former can 
be cleared away once a year and do not 
need to be cut back or trimmed away. Even 
for the morning glories neat galvanized 
netting should be used. This is ornamental 
and may remain as a permanent fixture. 
[L. D. Snook. 





Artichokes can be successfully grown on 
the same field for a series of years with the 
aid of fertilizers. 














may need new rings, 
mew spokes or new 
tires. These repairs 
have to be made ovary 
little while with wood- 
en wheels. Stopall this 


expense for all time 
by buying @ set of our 


ELECTRIC 
Steel Wheels 


They are made with direct or staggered oval 
spokes, broad tires, any height, and tc fit 
any wagon. They can’t ret, gotospskesand 
need no tire setting—last indefinitely. There 
is only one thing better, and thatisan 


ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON. 


Ou. free illustrated catalocue tells all about 
both and gives prices. Send for it. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. Box 86, Quincy, Ill. 








more of it from the 
secured 


GOOD CIDER 











MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 
BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


PRESS CO., 
116 Water Stree, 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 








Mezal Fruit Pichers’ Basket. 
A money maker for thetruit 
grower. For Peaches, Apri- 
cots, Plums, Pears, te. 
Highly approved. Write for 
circular and price list. 
ention this paper. 
A. 8. HENDRICKS, 
Red Hook, N.Y. 
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THE SOMMER POULTRY YARD 


Best Size for Market Ducks. 


G. H. POLLARD, MASSACHUSETTS, 





In size I would aim to get Pekin ducks 
that dress not far from 10 to 11 lbs per 
pair. The biggest birds are not the best. 
There was a time last season in the New 
York markets when they fairly refused 
birds that weighed 12 to 14 Ibs to the pair, 
and tried to get those weighing 8 to 10 Ibs. 
For the birds that dress from 12 to 14 lbs 
there is some-family trade, yet the bulk of 
the trade does not care for them. 

Most of the trade for ducks comes 
through the restaurants and mountain 
houses and shore resorts, and in those 
places they generally serve the duck in 
quarters, that is, cut into four pieces, so 
you can easily see that a duck that weighs 
4 or 5 lbs will bring just as much money, 
so served, as one weighing 6 or 7 lbs. 


Coop for Broody Hens. 





In late summer, fowls are often persist- 
ently broody when their services in the 
hatching line are not 
desired. An open coop 
without any floor, but 
with a light top, is 
the very best means 
for “breaking up” a hen’s desire to sit. 
Make the coop like that shown in the cut 
with slabs all about it, their lower ends 
being held in place by 1x1 in strips that 
run around the four sides. The hen will 
soon begin to scratch in the earth and for- 
get her broodiness. 








Cure for Scratching—My hens bothered 
us some by digging in the garden and 
flower beds until I fixed what I call a 
poke and fastened it on their leg. It is 
made of a piece of white ash about 6 or 7 
in long, flattened at one end and sharpened 











ANTI-SCRATCHING DEVICE. 


on the other. The flat end is bent around 
the hen’s leg and tied with some strong 
thread. It drags behind when they walk, 
but when they go to scratch, they sit down, 
and seem quite surprised. Heavy wire 
would furnish good ones and are more 
easily made.—[C. W. Shorter, Chenango Co, 
N Y. 





An.Early Laying Cross—My flock may 
be only the exception which proves the 
rule. I leave it for others to decide. Last 
spring from 90 to 100 chickens were hatch- 
ed, the earliest April 13 and the latest May 
9. Of these about 40 pullets were wintered. 
They, with 22 old hens, gave us 104 dozen 
eggs during Dec and Jan, the pullets lay- 
ing many more even in proportion to their 
numbers than the old hens. These hens 
are Plymouth Rock and White Leghorn 
crosses. This was not the first season we 
have been successful in inducing April and 
May chickens to lay in early winter, 
though success has been greater this year 
than in previous ones. The fowls are very 
little if any smaller than the purely bred 
Plymouth Rocks, therefore as desirable 
for table use.—[A. W. B. 


Hens Sitting Late in the season will 
often do well on a nest on the bare turf in 
a shady place. The nest is hollowed out 
just enough to put in a little straw and to 
retain the eggs. 





If you understand your business there is 
no need of your not having the best grade 
of poultry produce.—[W. F. Rudd. 





Horses turned on good night pasture will 
hold condition longer than if they have 
Try it. 


hobbles on. 











BARN AND PASTURE 
HORSES AND CATTLE. 


Breeding Roadsters Now Profitable. 
W. W. STEVENS, INDIANA. 








I am not ready to subscribe to the asser- 
tion of many persons who think the days 
of profitable horse breeding are numbered. 
I think the supply is fast adjusting itself 
to the demand, and that the time is now 
here when the breeding of horses upon 
practical lines is as profitable as any other 
branch of farming. The breeding of good 
roadsters is one line of the horse industry 
that will always bring remunerative re- 
turns. Motorcycles, bicycles and electricity 
are never going to crowd this class of 


horses out of the market, and the man who 
has been shaping his herd the past few 
in the horse market 


years of depression 





THOROUGHBRED 








line. To breed the draft horse, size and 
soundness are the main points to be taken 
into consideration; in breeding the race 
horse everything is sacrificed for speed; but 
in producing the roadster we must look well 
to every point of excellence that is to be 
found in the make-up of all other classes 
of good horses. 

Life is too short for anyone to attempt 
to breed up a family of fine roadsters from 
the common stock of the country, if any 
profits are to be realized in the business. 
Hence I would advise the beginner to se- 
lect his breeders from families that already 
have a reputation as roadsters. Even then 
there will be many animals produced that 
will f-** to come up to all the requirements 
of this class of horses. In some one of the 
several branches of the Morgan family of 
horses a larger percentage of first-class 
roadsters are to be found than anywhere 
else. For more than a century they have 





HEREFORD CATTLE ON THE RANGE 


That blooded cattle are displacing the nondescript type on the western ranges i$ 
apparent to anyone who has traveled in the west, northwest or southwest, or who 
is familiar with the type of beef cattle received at the stock yards of Kansas City, 


Omaha and Chicago during the past 10 years. 
The illustration represents a familiar scene upon 


furnishes a higher grade product. 


the great cattle ranch owned by the Matador Cattle Co in Motley Co, Texas. 


Well bred stock pays better and 


It is 


a typical western scene, showing a group of Hereford cattle, cowboys and the un- 


even surface of the grazing country. 


will find that he builded wiser than he 
knew, for our markets all over the country 
show a shortage of this kind of stock. 

A typical roadster should stand from 15 to 
16 hands high, weigh close about 1100 lbs, 
be sound and straight in every way, have 
a good, solid color, a level head, bold and 
resolute, capable and willing to road 12 
miles an hour or 100 miles in 10 hours, and 
when put upon his speed will show a 2.30 
gait or thereabouts. He should not only 
be able but willing to do whatever is asked 
of him, and this without resort to spur, 
boot or whip. Such an animal, moving 
along without paddling or straddling, is in 
great demand, provided he has been prop- 
erly educated and abounds in nervous en- 
ergy. Form, size, color, symmetry and 
substance are essentials in the make-up of 
a typical roadster, but they do not always 
insure the road horse. To these must be 
added a certain individuality that is always 
the result of intelligent breeding. It mani- 
fests itself in what we term nervous energy, 
the inherited ability to get up and get there. 

It is true that no class of horses are so 
difficult to breed up to a high standard of 
excellence as the roadster. We capnot pro- 
duce him from animals that have only in- 
dividual merit to recommend them. They 
must be descendants of families noted for 
their extraordinary qualifications along this 
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been bred for use on the road, and some 
very remarkable stories are related, show- 
ing their almost human intelligence, pow- 
ers of endurance and many other character- 
istics peculiar to this breed. 

It is the farmer’s fault, to a considerable 
extent, if he does not realize a fair profit 
for his surplus horses, even in these times 
of low prices. There is no doubt about 
making good money in breeding roadsters 
now if the farmer starts out with the right 
kind of foundation stock and is thoroughly 
posted in the matter of handling and shap- 
ing this class of horses for the market. 

———————— 

Strong Butter—A. S.: The cow that gives 
milk from which strong butter results prob- 
ably has the garget. The diet of grass after 
the diet of clover hay, bran and corn fod- 
der is alleviating the trouble by stimulat- 
ing the secretions. The treatment for gar- 
get is rubbing the udder at each milking 
with the palm of the hand with or without 
the application of lard, or better, with cam- 
phorated ointment, to be obtained at any 
drug store. A tablespoonful of saltpeter 
once a day for two or three days is a fa- 
vorite treatment with many dairymen. Oc- 


“~casionally there are cases which are obsti- 


nate to cure, but generally the difficulty 
can be removed in a few days or a week. 
[E. C. Bennett. 








Skimmilk Excellent Human Food. 





PROF C. 8S. PHELPS, CONNECTICUT. 
Skimmilk contains nearly all of the 
food value of the original milk, with 
the exception of the fat, and even 
this may be present to the _ extent 
of from one-tenth to 1 per cent. It 
contains from 3.5 to 4 per cent of 
protein, about 5 per cent of milk 
sugar and .£8 per cent of ash _ or 
mineral matter. Its chief value _ is 
as a muscle .making food and hence 


it is of great value to growing children or 
laboring people. Its economy as an article 
of diet can best be shown by comparing it 
with other foods. Twenty-five cents will 
purchase 6% times as much total nutrients 
and five times as much protein iin skim- 
milk at 2c per quart as in sirloin steak at 
22c, or four times as much total nutrients 
and 3% times as much protein as mutton 
shoulder at 15c per Ib. 

Or three quarts of skimmilk, worth from 
6 to 8c at retail, will hold more total nutri- 
ents and more protein than a pound of 
round steak. At the present prices the 
only common food materials that will fur- 
nish more protein for a given sum of money 
than skimmilk are beans, wheat flour, oat 
meal, corn meal and salt codfish. 


Simple Devices for Cooling [ilk 
GEORGE E. NEWELL. 

Not long ago I saw an ingenious way for 
keeping milk cool over night on the farm. 
The dairyman had a large tub of running 
spring water standing in the short lane that 
connected the highway and barnyard. It 
was placed there for the purpose of water- 
ing milch stock while being driven to and 
from the pasture. A fence separated the 
lane from the dwelling house yard and drive 
way, where stood the milk wagon. 

On a tall post in line with the fence, ny 
Yankee friend had swung an old-fashioned 
well-sweep, heavier perhaps than the or- 
dinary sweep, and at its tapering en1 
dangled a cross-bar and a pair of iron 
hooks. . These hooks were made to grapple 





into the handles of the milk can, holding 


perhaps 100 lbs of milk, and by depressing 
the weighted nd of the sweep, the can witn 
its contents was made to swing clear of the 
ground and fence and be partly submerg- 
ed in the tub of running, cold water. In 
the morning, when ready to be taken to the 
shipping station, the sweep was simply 
swung around, lifting the dripping can from 
the tub, and depositing it in the wagon. The 
fresh-drawn milk was always first aerated 
before being thus submerged, and its qual- 
ity the following morning was simply per- 
fect. 

On another farm I inspected a plan per- 


haps not quite so unique, but fully as ser- | 


viceable. The owner, feeling the need of a 
dairy room, bethought him of an old cheese 
house, so common on New York farms, the 
most of them having lain idle for years, or 
since dairy cheese making went gradually 
out of vogue. He renovated this, cutting 
out a section of the floor, and built therein 
a plank tank two feet in depth. Then he 
piped water from a spring, 40 rods away, to 
the old building, letting it run into the pool, 
He enlarged the window space so as to in- 
sure free circulation of air, and placed slid- 
ing wire screens in each window. This gave 
him a cool, airy apartment, proof against 
prowling cats and flying insects, in which 
he could store his milk with safety. 
The cans of night’s milk, after 
primary aeration, were submerged in 
the tank of running water, and 
quality retained in an absolutely perfect 
manner until. morning. After testing it 
through several heated terms, the. owner 
told me that he felt his milk house was 
almost a guarantee of lacteal quality. 
Knowing as I do of scores of fine dairy 
farms possessing splendid natural water 
privileges that are never profitably utilized, 
I_ cite the above instances as ev- 
idence of what can be done by a little in- 
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genuity and spirit of progress. Running 
water on a dairy farm is of no practical 
benefit to the place unless it is utilized. 
Make proper use of it and it becomes a 
blessing of inestimable value. To those not 
favored with natural springs, the earth can 
be tapped and an artificial fountain creat- 
ed that will answer nearly as well. I have 
a number of times seen in successful opera- 
tion a driven or bored well, with a windmill 
attachment, which pumped the water into 
an elevated tank, from whence it flowed 
dewn grade through a pipe to the dairy 
house, 





Treatment for Blackleg in Cattle—This 
is an infectious disease usually attacking 
cattle from six months to two years of age. 
Prof Bitting of the Ind exper sta says that 
medicinal treatment is not a success. A 
few animals will recover under good care, 
but there is no particular line that can be 
followed with a fair degree of success.Tinc- 
ture of muriate of iron may be givenin doses 
of one tablespoonful for each 1000 lbs of 
live weight every four hours. In the inter- 
val a similar dose of chlorate of potash may 
be administered. The better. method is to 
use preventive means which consist of 
vaccination. People using pasture where 
blackleg is known to exist can vaccinate 
their stock early in the season and be sure 
that there will be little or no loss. This 
method of prevention has been so thorough- 
ly tried that it is no longer an experiment. 
Last year a large number of cases of black- 
leg were reported in Indiana and it is not 
likely that the disease will occur again. 


A New Use for Skimmilk is its conver- 
sion into dry curd, commercially known as 
casein. The whey that remains is sweet 
and suitable for hog feed. Without the use 
of acid, the skimmilk is readily converted 
into raw or green cheese and then dried in 
an inexpensively arranged drying closet. 
The product is shipped in bags and re- 
turned to the shipper when empty. We 
understand that the concern. using this 
process claims patent rights on it, but that 
it can readily be applied in creameries 
where there is a large skimmilk product. 





Tuberculosis in Canada—A lively dis- 
cussion in the Dominion parliament on the 
subject of tuberculosis resulted in the po- 
sition that the tuberculin test was fairly 


reliable, but not infallible. It should be 
used by veterinarians only and not by 
farmers, and stable sanitation should be 


strongly insisted upon. 





The Chemical Composition of butter 
from pasteurized or unpasteurized milk is 
practically the same. 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


De Laval “Alpha” and “] and ‘Baby’ Separators 
First—Best—Cheapest, All Styles—Sizes. 
Prices $50.-to $800.- 


Save $10 per cow per year. Send for Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Randolph & €anal Sts., | 74 Cortlandt.Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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More tloney per Pound 


The advantages of a 
farm separator are not 
alone in the increased 
amount of butter pro- 
duced irom the same 
milk, ge also in its im- 
— uality, which 
rings the extra few 
cents per pound. The 
Little Giant Separator 
produces these results 
surely, every time, every- 
where. It makes the 
dairy business pay. Isn’t 
that what you want? Send for Catalogue 
No. 34. 

The Sharples Co., 
Canal & Washington Sts. 
CHICAGO. 
BRANCHES: 


Toledo, O. Omaha, Neb. 
Dubuque, Ia. San Francisco, Cal. 


CORREO 
_ LUMP JAW 


NOW CURABLE. 
Surely. quickly and for good. 
eming Bros., chemists, Un- 

tock Yards, 


mene. 
have a remedy that quickly ¢ 
cures the most obstinate 
eneee, Supplied by mad Sacer 
itive guaran Pri 
$2.00, Valuable information 
ond full particulars FREE. 





P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa., 
U.S.A. 
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AN UP TO TIMES 


DAIRY WAGON 
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vors of enimal, feed or 
stable must be removed, 


THE PERFECTION 
Willk Cooler and Aerator 
will doit quickly, cheaply and pertectly. Made in vari- 
ous sizes from 1 to 200 cows Send for prices and catalogue “of Farm 


and dairy supplies. |, R. Lewis, Mfr., Box 14, Cortland, N.Y. 













Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 





QAdrees 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO,ILL 




















Dairymen, Don’t You Know 


That you are losing cream and doing work 
That might be saved if you were using the 


IMPROVED U. S. SEPARATOR 


It has been proved often thatit not only 


SKIMS THE CLEANEST, 
but is the Easiest to Operate and Clean, therefore 


IS THE BEST TO BUY. 









Write for our free illustrated catalogues for full information, 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Agriculture in the Next Census. 




















The importance of a carefully taken and 
thoroughly reliable federal census cannot 
be overestimated. With the facts covering 
the entire country gathered only once in tea 
years, it is obvious that every department 
of this great work should be in the hands 
of an expert, aided by an efficient corps 
of census takers and statisticians. The pre- 
sentation of a report of this character, if 
full of errors or lacking in comprehensive- 
ness, is worse than useless. It is mislead- 
ing, and calculated to do grave harm to the 
great interests of American progress in 
agriculture, in industrial development\and 
in commerce. While unfortunately the tak- 
ing of the decennial census is usually made 
too much of a political affair, we are hope- 
ful that those in charge of the work for 
1900 are thoroughly in earnest in making 
this better than any of its predecessors. 

With agriculture the greatest single fac- 
tor in the national wealth, it is but fit- 
ting that this division of the census should 
receive the most careful and thorough con- 
sideration. Everything possible should be 
done to correct weaknesses in earlier cen- 
sus work, and to fully develop the various 
branches of the inquiry into agricultural 
conditions. Making a great specialty in our 
columns of the production of all the sta- 
ple crops and farm products generally, and 
the distribution of same, we appreciate 
this condition of things fully. In outlining 
the work, American Agriculturist would 
lay especial stress upon the importance of 
thoroughness in the inquiry into farms, 
homes and mortgages. The census should 
be taken in such a manner as will make it 
possible to determine with great accuracy 
the extent of farm mortgages, and, if pos- 
sible, show the release of such obligations 


_appeared in the issue of June 17: 
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within the preceding twelve months as de- 
clared by official county returns. Work 
along this line should contemplate an exact 
statement of facts. We believe this will 
aid in further establishing the good credit 
of American farmers. The comprehensive 
array of figures tending to show that farm- 
ers as a whole are measurably prosper- 
ous, should do much to enable agricultural 
classes to refund some of their old mori- 
gages at lower rates of interest, and to 
borrow at “living’’ rates on this splendid 
class of security, taking advantage of the 
downward interest trend so notice- 
able the last few years. The federal cen- 
sus should continue work on this mortgage 
proposition begun ten years ago, and we 
bespeak for all gathering these needed facts 
the hearty co-operation of our intelligent 
farmers. 

Another great improvement which we 
hope to see in the next census is the more 
thorough classification and attention given 
to. various special crops, up to this time 
entirely ignored. While the great staples 
are so exhaustively covered, there are a 
number of minor crops which in the aggre- 
gate engage the work and attention of a 
vast number of farmers. Up to the present 
time no federal census has ever devoted any 
attention to such money crops as sugar 
beets, onions, peppermint, cranberries, cas- 
tor beans, ete. The next census will of 
course include ample details relating to the 
beet sugar industry, as this has expanded 
so rapidly during the last four or five years, 
far overshadowing cane and sorghum crops. 
Certain of the specialties just named are 
grown exclusively, in but comparatively few 
states. Yet they should be included in the 
schedule, and a summary of the returns 
would afford a basis from which to carry 
on the work of crop reporting in greater 
thoroughness than possible up to the pres- 
ent time. 

The census should include figures relating 
to the breeding of Angora goats and the 
production of mohair. If practicable, the 
tobacco schedule should separate cigar leaf, 
grown so largely in the Connecticut valley, 
in New York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
Texas and Florida, from the heavy leaf of 
the middle south. The live stock clas- 


sification might also well be im- 
proved. Onions should have a_ sep- 
arate classification alongside of pota- 


toes, or rice, or hay, and so with pepper- 
mint, grown so extensively in west central 
New York, Michigan and Indiana. The pro- 
duction of timothy seed, now not recogniz- 
ed, is as important as clover, which was 
well classified in the last census. Let this 
“stock taking” throughout Brother Jon- 
athan’s big farm in this last year of the 
century be as complete and up-to-date as 
our experts can make it. Finally, may the 
figures be available for public use within a 
reasonable time after they have been gath- 
ered, and not have the flavor of ancient 
history before they see the light of day. 
ineeenansiaitihiviaininns 

In these days of national and state com- 
missions, supported at heavy government 
expense, it is refreshing to note the con- 
ditions attending Pennsylvania’s Paris rep- 
resentation. Governor Stone has appoint- 
ed some 30 people to represent the com- 
monwealth at the exposition next year, in 
obedience to legislative instruction, but 
these worthy men and women are to serve 
without any compensation from the state. 

sionciamuiieggiialte as 

The arrival of some photographs in our 
great house contest without name and ad- 
dress on the back calls for a repetition of 
the rule that those who want their pictures 
back must have them clearly labeled in 
this way. We will not be responsible for 
photographs lacking these directions. We 
will repeat likewise the list of prizes, which 
For the 
‘best and most artistic photograph of a farm 
home, the place to be noticeable for its at- 
tractiveness, rather than its expense, $15; 
three next in order of merit, $5 each; five 
next in order, $2 each; best model farm- 








house, exterior and interior views, $25; two 
next best, $5 each; miscellaneous entries, 
to include houses or barns, either photo- 
graphs or drawings, $25, to be divided ac- 


cording to merit. Total, $100. All entries 
must reach the House Editor, American 
Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette place, New 


York, not later than Sept 1. 





A new postal money order will be intro- 
duced throughout the postal system of the 
United States in September. It is prac- 
tically in the nature of a check drawn on 
the postoffice department. It is free from 
many*‘of the objections urged against all 
the forms heretofore used, and is a vast 
improvement on the unsatisfactory money 
order blank now in use. There is just one 
further improvement that might be made 
and that is the postal check, which has 
been suggested by C. W. Post of Battle 
Creek, Mich. We presume that an act of 
congress would be needed to authorize the 
latter. Meanwhile the new money order 
form will be greatly appreciated by every- 
one who uses the mail, and who does not? 
The gentlemen now at the head of the post- 
office department seem to appreciate the 
extent to which it can become a universal 
convenience, but it will take some time to 
educate congress up to authorizing the nec- 
essary changes. Postal check books that 
you can buy at any postoffice, and good for 
sums from $1 to $100, and in form practi- 
cally the same as bank checks, would be 
almost equivalent to a straightout postal 
currency. The latter has been objected to 
on the ground that it would be a return to 
shinplasters, fiat money, etc, hut no such 
objection could be waged against the postal 
check. 

iceman 4 

The higher agriculture will receive a fur- 
ther uplift through innovation about to 
be inaugurated by the department at 
Washington. Secretary Wilson is develop- 
ing plans to afford opportunities for gradu- 
ates of agricultural colleges to pursue post- 
graduate studies in connection with work 
in the scientific divisions of the department, 
Graduates of colleges receiving govern- 
ment support may be registered with the 
civil service commission with a view of 
their being «chosen as “scientific aids.’’ 

Jnder present conditions only a limited 
number can be so employed, but it is an 
entering wedge and in the right direction. 
From the roster of eligibles such will be 
named for positions as furnish the best 
evidence of being well qualified. Appli- 
cants must file with the commission at 
Washington (by mail will suffice) prior to 
Aug 1 a recital of time spent in college, 
studies pursued, standing, special work in 
view, qualifications and essay or treatise 
upon a particular subject. This examina- 
tion and registration is open to all, and 
persons desiring same should apply at once 
for application blanks and special forms, 
writing to U S Civil Service commission at 
Washington. Standing as the re,.esenta- 
tive of all that is best in agriculture, 
American Agriculturist never hesitates to 
offer friendly criticism relating to the work 
of all branches of the department from the 
chief down. And in the spirit of fairness 
we are just as quick to accord due credit 
to Secretary Wilson in this effort to en- 
courage a deeper study into and a more 
thorough dissemination of the agricultural 
principles which go so far to aid the work 
of the farmer. 





Dr Voorhees is exactly right in his sug- 
gestions on another page about increasing 
the consumption of milk. Work along this 
line conducted by the New England milk 
producers’ union has been quite successful 
in Boston and neighboring cities, where we 
believe the per capita consumption is 
greater than in any other city in the world. 
To educate consumers to an appreciation of 
good milk is certainly a most important 
factor, 














JOTTINGS FROM THE FARMERS 


OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS. 


Onion Crop Progressing. 


With the exception of certain territory 


where the growth was delayed through , 
in- 


serious drouth, only recently broken, 
cluding portions of New England and York 
state, onions are generally doing well. July 
rains have helped the situation in the Con- 
necticut valley and on Long Island sound. 
In such N Y onion counties as Orange, 
Madison and Onondaga, prospects are fair, 
while the Ohio onion’ section. generally 
promises well. Indiana, northern Ill and 
southern Wis have had ample rainfall as 
a whole. 

“The present condition of onions in north- 
eastern Ohio was never better,” write W. 
L. Baker & Son, leading dealers at Paines- 
ville, ‘‘and barring blight we will have quite 
an increased crop over last year; have had 
plenty of rain up to early July and with 
four weeks more such favorable weather 
will show up a fine crop of onions.”’ Report- 
ing for central New York, Bridge & Souter, 
well known dealers at Canastota, express 
the belief that with favorable weather a 
fair average crop should be expected; some 
complaint of drouth in early July, but this 
has been somewhat relieved since. 





Broomcorn Prospects Fair. 





It has been generally expected that the 
high price of brush during the latter part 
of the season just closing would lead broom 
corn growers to radically increase the acre- 
age of their crop this year. But very com- 
plete returns from a large number of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist correspondents in all 
the important districts of production indi- 
cate that the increase is much smaller than 
expected, and indeed that instead of a very 
large acreage, the area is actually small in 
comparison with the breadth given the 
crop in some recent years. Possibly the 
feeling that there was danger of swamping 
the market by a radical enlargement of 
breadth, a feeling quite generally culti- 
vated by the better class of farm journals, 
had something to do with checking the 
rush to grow broom corn this year. But 
evidently more potent still was the very 
unfavorable season for planting, especially 
in Ill, and to a lesser but still important ex- 
tent in the leading Kan districts. Years 
ago much broomcorn was raised in the Mo- 
hawk valley of N Y, but the crop has long 
since been abandoned here in the east as 
unprofitable. 

The following statement shows the acre- 
age of ’98, revised in accordance with the 
latest data available, the percentage of 
change reported this year by our corre- 
spondents and the resulting acreage for ’99: 

BROOMCORN ACREAGE WITH COMPARISONS. 








1898 P cent 1899 
Tllinois .. +. 25,000 119 29,800 
peer 30,000 110 33,000 
Nebraska . 9,000 100 9,000 
GONE Sa casio wad of 4,000 100 4,200 
otal .cscscccs ch, O00 111 76,000 
RR 


Oregon Cranberries—I have about six 
acres and there are perhaps six acres more 
in the county that will bear this year. I do 
not think any cranberries are raised south 
of us.—[{C. D. McFarlin, Coos Co, Ore. 





Experiment Station Workers Confer. 





[From Page 75.] 
S. Laws and customs must change before 
proper progress can be made, Range feed- 
ing of cattle was discussed by a number. 
The condition of range feeding cattle must 
change or the business must fail. There 
are now five months in the year when cat- 
tle cannot be finished on the ranges, while 
formerly they could be finished any month 
of the year. Prof French said that while 
Idaho has 1,500,000 sheep, mutton has been 
Sold at 9 to 17c per lb by the carcass in that 


state. Raising a variety of forage crops 
and‘stall feeding, he recommended as prac- 
ticable. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Joseph E. 
Stubbs, president of the university of 
Nevada; vice-presidents, Prof E. W. Hil- 
gard, Prof J. M. Stone, Prof Elmer E. Smi- 
ley, Prof M. H. Buckham and Prof M. A. 
Scovell; executive committee, H. H. Good- 
ell of Mass, chairman, William M. Liggett, 
J. H. Washburn and Alexis Cope; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Prof E. B. Voorhees, di- 
rector N J exper sta; bibliographer, Prof 
A. C. True. Invitations for the next meet- 
ing of the ass’n were received from Ct and 
Fla. Resolutions were adopted urging con- 
gress to take measures to secure the de- 
livery of government publications at the 
earliest possible moment, and instructing 
the executive committee to make an effort 
to secure a place on the program of the 
Nat'l Educational ass’n of 1900 for presenta- 
tion of the scope and mission of the land 
grant colleges in our American system of 


education. 
aE... <a 


Scraps of Experience. 





Land in this section is hilly and the soil 
aclay loam. The valuation is very low, be- 
ing not more than $16 to 30 per acre. The 
ground is fertilized and plowed to a depth 
of five inches. Corn crop is given shallow 
cultivation. During the past season the 
yicla was reduced by cutworms. Corn is 
not raised for market, but the entire crop 
is consumed at home.—[{H. M. Martin, 
Wayne Co, W Va. 





I agree with some of American Agricul- 
turist’s correspondents that too little at- 
tention is paid to the matter of having 
home speakers at farmers’ institutes. Local 
advice is vastly more valuable than that 
from distant localities where soil and cli- 
matic influences are necessarily much dif- 


ferent. Let us hear more from successful 
local farmers.—[W. H. Brown, Ashtabula 
Co, ©. 





Pork to dress 150 lbs pays better than 
selling grain, according to some successful | 


farmers in this county.—[J. M. Lucas, Mid- 


dlesex Co, N J. 
Patrons of Husbandry. 





The Good Work Progressing. 

The grange is showing wonderful activity 
in most of the states. The greatest need, 
perhaps, of the order where weakest is 
work to keep the membership active. 
Activity in grange is like activity and 
work in any other department of life, it 
gives additional interest and makes each 
man and woman feel that they were a part 
of and had a hand in the great work the 
order is doing. My official correspondence is 
fully twice as large as a year ago, and Iam 
pleased to note the fraternal tone of 
all letters urging harmony and good will 
among the membership, counseling the or- 
der to stand solidly and unitedly on its non- 
partisan principles. It now looks as if ail 
rarties saw they must adopt the principle 
set forth in our declaration of purpose, viz, 
“We are opposed to such spirit and man- 
agement of any corporation or enterprise as 
tends to oppress the people and rob them of 
their just profits. We are not enemies to 
capital, but we oppose tyranny of monopo- 
lies. We long to see the antagonism be- 
tween capital and labor removed by com- 
mon consent.’’—[National Master Aaron 
Jones. 


MARYLAND. 


Increased Activity in Maryland. 

We recently organized a grange at Coles- 
ville, Montgomery Co, with 15 charter mem- 
bers. Lloyd Farcett is master and F. L. 
Jackson secretary. This grange has added 
several members since and I hear they have 
five applications for the next meeting, so 
hope that they may have a strong grange 
in the near future. We have one model 
grange in Prince George Co at least. That 
is Eureka No 177, G. A. Gude master and 
J. Enos Ray, lecturer of the state grange, 
lecturer, who always has a good program 
for each meeting. They have a large hall 
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well furnished, a large library well filled 
with choice books, piano, organ, etc. Being 
some in debt, the sisters determined to re- 
duce it, and under the chairmanship of 
Sister Burgess they went to work and got 
up a bazaar. Both nights were very rainy, 
but they cleared over $180 above expenses, 
Had the weather been good no doubt it 
would have been over $200. 

The grange has always taken great in- 
terest in the public schools, and through 
its efforts the building was enlarged, so 
they have two rooms with two teachers, 
making it a graded school. A committee is 
appointed at each meeting of the grange 
during the school year, to visit the school 
and report at the next meeting. 

Children’s day in the grange was observed 
by having exercises in connection with the 
closing exercises of the school, which con- 
sisted of singing and recitations by the 
children, and short addresses by members 
of the grange and clergymen present, af- 
ter which they were all served with a boun- 
tiful feast consisting of ice cream, cake 
and lemonade. There were 200 or more pres- 
ent and many expressed themselves that 
they had spent a very pleasant and profit- 
able afternoon.—[State Master J. B. Ager. 


NEW YORK. 


The grange at Mahopac, Putnam Co, held 
a festival June 29, and money was raised 
to pay for the new organ. 

The next meeting of the state grange 
will be held at Herkimer in Feb, 1900. This 
decision was reached by the executive com- 
mittee of the state grange, as a reward for 
the earnest work put forth by Herkimer 
Co Patrons the past year in building up 


the order. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


North Shenango Central grange of Craw- 
ford Co has closed its literary meetings un- 
til after the harvest season is over. 


MANY A MAN 


has been deterred from buying an Ensilage and 
Fodder Cutter because 
his power was not heavy 
enough to 
run one. 
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The Boom in Cigar Leaf Tobacco. 


It has really begun. The supply of fine 
quality leaf, especially for wrapping pur- 
pceses, is very limited throughout the world. 
At the recent inscriptions of Sumatra to- 
bacco at Amsterdam there were hardly 2000 
bales in all that were suited to the Ameri- 
can market. More than that number were 
sold for shipment to the U S, but they were 
not the quality desired here. Stocks of 
other wrappers and seconds both American 
and Cuban grown are notoriously depleted. 

This situation accounts for the rush to 
buy the growing crop that has already be 
gun in the Connecticut valley. The prices 
paid range from 20 to 30c p 1b, and buying in 
the field began just a month earlier than 
last year. In some cases the buyers assume 
all risk of spotting, hail, frost and pole 
sweat, the grower only contracting to use 
due care. In most cases, however, the con- 
tracts are such that, if for any reason the 
quality of the crop is poor when delivered, 
or the market price goes off, the buyer can 
refuse to take the goods except at a re- 
duced price, while on the other hand, if the 
quality is all right and the market should 
hold stiff or should have advanced, the 
buyer will claim the goods at the contract 
price. Unless the terms of these early sales 
in the field are specifically set forth in a 
written or printed contract, it will be seen 
that such sales are almost wholly in buyers’ 
favor They are, however, useful as indi- 
eating the great demand that will exist for 
prime crops of cigar leaf this summer and 
fall, whether grown in N E, N Y, Pa, O or 
Wis. There is also a similar inquiry re- 
ported in Fla for cigar leaf grown in those 
states. 

Another very significant fact is the in- 
creased demand, especially by New York 
brckers, for domestic wrappers and seconds, 


both broad leaf, seedleaf and Havana 
seed. Many of these parties are 
returning to domestic leaf because 


of its attractive qualities compared with 
the inferior Sumatra that has_ been 
sold during the past two or three years. 
The poor quality of the bulk of the new 
crop Sumatran sold at Amsterdam last 
month tends to further enhance this de- 
mand for domestic. Moreover the domestic 
leaf that was spotted in ’97 and ’98 is turn- 
ing out so nicely that it is taking the place 
of the middle and cheaper grades of Su- 
matran wrappers. Nor is this returning 
pcpularity of domestic leaf confined to the 
domestic market. We learn of a very 
ecnsiderable order for fine Connecticut 
wrappers at 60c per pound, marked weights, 
expenses and profits added, that has been 
placed with a local dealer by a London 
house. Very little of this leaf has ever been 
used in the London market, but the London 
house that has placed the order is quite 
confident in its ability to use the leaf at 
a stiff profit. German and Dutch houses are 
also inquiring more freely for Wis, O ahd 
Pa leaf as well as for certain grades of 
N ¥ and Ct valley tobacco. One house of 
our acquaintance has received a carte 
blanche order from a large Bremen concern 
to buy large quantities of the desired qual- 
ities for that market. 

We do not wish growers in any part of 
the country to be unduly excited, They must 
not expect to get a fancy price for a poor 
quality. We do not especially favor these 
early sales in the field, because of the li- 
ability to dissatisfaction if not litigation 
therefrom. But the situation certainly war- 
rants taking the best possible care of the 
growing crop. We may also safely expect 
that good crops will command good prices 
and possibly fancy prices in some cases. 
The exact course of prices cannot be fore- 
told, and the man who takes the specula- 
tor’s risk in refusing a fair price should be 
philosophical if the future shows that he has 
made a loss instead of profit. The less -he 
average grower has to do with the purely 
speculative side of tobacco selling, the bet- 
ter. New England is again favored with a 
fine crop in those sections where buying has 
occurred. From the advice of correspond- 
ents, we believe the New England crop was 
set earlier and is farther along, as a whole, 
than are the crops of N Y, Pa, O or Wis. 
There it is a wrapper leaf that is in de- 
mand and but only a portion of Pa, O. N Y 
and Wis will be used for that purpose, so 
we hardly look for the boom that appears 
to be sweeping through the Connecticut 


valley to occur in other states before crops 
are harvested. 
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WILL THE CLOUD BURST? 
Will it destroy the home market for domestic cigar leaf tobacco? Will it trans- 


fer the manufacture of cigars as well as culture of the leaf to the tropics? 


How 


can farmers, cigar makers and manufacturers so influence the coming session of 


Congress as to avert such a calamity? 
front. 


property is in the form of cigar manufactories, 


toward answering such questions, 


Tobacco Crop and Market. 





MARYLAND ToBACCO- GROWERS ARE 
AROUSED that the short crop of 
last year brought so low a=  »price. 
A mass meeting of growers was 


held at Upper Marlboro, Prince George 
Co, July 13, and a committee of 10 was ap- 
pointed to visit the Baltimore market, in- 
vestigate as to why prices have ruled so 
low and report to an adjourned meeting 
called for next Tuesday at the Maltby 
house, Baltimore. A few advocate grow- 
ers shipping direct to Europe, but Amer- 
ican Agriculturist remembers that has been 
tried in the past and has each time proven 
a failure. Others believed the cause lay 
in the fact that one firm handles the French 
regie contract. The co-operation of all 
growers in Md is desired at the next meet- 
ing. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Frequent showers last 
week kept tobacco growing along quite 
steadily. In fact, in a few localities the 
downpour was so heavy some washing of 
soil and plants occurred. Everything ‘as 
been in favor of growers with the crops 
so far, and with as favorable conditions a 
month longer, a magnificent crop will be 
secured. We learn of but very few sales 
and the market is quite lifeless. 

NEw YorK—Growing tobacco greatly ben- 
efited by rains early in the month. Cut 
worms have done but little injury this year. 
Cultivation is being pushed and growers are 
trying to raise a crop of first class qual- 
ity in every respect. Old tobacco is very 
firm and occasional sales are made: but 
little is in growers’ hands. Packers are 
preparing to begin sampling of the ’98. 

LIVELY COMPETITION FOR THE 1899 CROP 
has occurred in Ct since July 1. A large 
part of the desirable crops at Poquonock, 


These questions are rapidly forging to the 
A coalition of domestic tobacco growers, cigar makers and capitalists whose 


would seem to be the first step 


Windsor and South Suffield have been se- 
cured, prices paid being 20 to 30c in bdl. 
Packers have kept an unusually close in- 
spection on the crop and have begun buy- 
ing a month earlier than they did last year. 
The season has been fairly favorable for 
early set and topping is being pushed vig- 
orously. 


Tobacco Notes. 


Growers need take no heed to a warn- 
ing as to infringement of a patent, said to 
be granted in 1885, on a wagon frame used 
for harvesting tobacco, sent out from Du- 
laney, Ky. Such frames as home-made 
affairs are in general use in Daviess and 
McLean counties, Ky, and several grow- 
ers claim they have made and used them 
several years prior to 1885. 

Quite a row has been kicked up at New 
York by importers who claim that through 
the action of incompetent examiners filler 
tobacco dutiable at 35c per lb has been cias- 
sified as wrappers at $1.85; that the higher 
rate has been assessed on small percent- 
ages of wrapper found in bales of filler, 
without authority of law; that improper 
methods of examination have caused injury 
to bales of tobacco and consequent loss to 
importers, and that excessive samples have 
been taken and retained by appraising offi- 
cers and used to make cigars. A commis- 
sien has been making a special investiga- 
tion and its report sustains quite fully the 
charges of importers. 

The average crop of Perique tobacco rais- 
ed in La has been 75,000 to 80,000 Ibs, and 
nearly all of it was raised in St James 
and Assumption parishes. This year plant- 
ing has fallen off greatly and it is said 
not over 20,000 Ibs will be harvested. The 


boom in sugar cane growing is said to be 
the cause. 














LONG ISLAND. 


Southold, Suffolk Co, July 17—The wheat 


harvest is well along and secured in good 
shape thus far. It is a fair average crop. 
Hay is about all secured, proving a light 
crop. The outlook for oats is the best for 
several years. The straw is short, with un- 
commonly long heads. Potatoes look well, 
but the set is reported light. Asparagus 
fields are all plowed down. There was a 
fair cutting this season. 


Woodbury, Queens Co, July 17—Wheat 
and rye about gathered with fair yield, but 
hay was a short crop, owing to the drouth. 
Corn is doing well, but many had to re- 
plant. Early potatoes are poor. A large 
acreage of cabbage is being set out. Pickles 
will not be a specialty, though some are 
growing them. Early potatoes bring $1 per 
bu, eggs 16 to 20c per doz, spring chickens 
20c live weight. The price of milk at Hicks- 
ville is not satisfactory. 


Sugar Beets on Long Island—Some 


farmers and other persons are raising the 
question whether sugar beets could not be 
made a profitable crop on Long Island? 
We are rather disposed to doubt the prac- 
ticability of this idea. Of course sufficient 
beets could be grown, but to make the in- 
dustry profitable about 5000 acres of beets 
should be guaranteed to a factory every 
year, and these should come from within a 
reasonable hauling distance, so as to save 
the farmer paying freight to the railroads. 
Very few Long Island farmers have ex- 
perimented with this crop. If anything is 
to be done on the island, plans should be 
made this fall for extensive experimental 
pilots next year. Meanwhile, farmers may 
consult the books on the subject published 
by Orange Judd Co and also obtain the 
bulletins sent out by the state experiment 
station at Geneva and the government ex- 
periment station at Ithaca, New York, 
either of which institutions would doubt- 
less co-operate with the farmers in their 
tests next year. 


NEW JERSEY. 





Lambertville, Hunterdon Co, July 17—In 
some sections the fields have been washed 
badly, but sod fields are not wet down plow 
deep. Harvest and haying are completed. 
There is about 62 per cent of wheat and 45 
per cent of a crop of hay. There have been 
a few pieces of oats cut, but the main crop 
will not be ready before next week. The 
straw is short, but the grain good. The 
early potat6 crop is nearly a failure, but 
the rains may help the medium early plant- 
ing, as the vines are still green. Corn is 
uneven, but generally of good color, and 
with favorable weather from now on may 
make a good crop. Garden truck is late, 
owing to the dry weather. T. R. Hunt has 
a fine crop of early cabbage and potatoes. 
Mr Hunt is a progressive man with lots of 
push, and has put up an irrigation plant, 
and as a consequence the dry weather did 
not affect his crops. Cherries have been 
plentiful and the price low. Strawberries 
and raspberries light and poor. Apples are 
a fair crop and not dropping badly as yet. 
Peaches will not be plentiful and probably 
not very good. Buckwheat is now being 
sown and there will be more than the usual 
acreage. The dairy has not been as profit- 
able as usual on account of the failure of 
pasture requiring a grain feed for the cows, 
Although the profits of the farm will not 
be over large, there is much improvement of 
farm buildings either completed or in con- 
templation among farmers of this imme- 
diate section. William F. Holcombe has 
built a commodious building for his sheep. 
G. P. Wilson has just completed a large ad- 
dition for the better accommodation of 
his early lambs, F. R. Titus has built a 
grain barn 36x50 ft. There have been many 
new binders, mowing and other machines 
purchased this season, all of which seems 
to show that farmers have confidence in 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


The McCormick vertical corn harvester 
has an adjustable binding attachment by 
which the band can be raised or lowered 
12 inches. This is a peculiar and exclusive 
feature which commends it to users. This 
machine is a profit-maker for farmers. 
Wherever corn waves its tassels to the 
breeze the McCormick corn binder is a suc- 
cess to-day. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


the future prosperity of their business. The 
matter of building a new court house for 
Hunterdon Co as well as the building of 
stone roads is being discassed. Farmers 
complain that the many reforms introduc- 
ed within the past 20 years have increased 
the tax rate to such an extent that they 
do not take kindly to the expensive stone 
roads, Cook’s block in Hopeville was burn- 
ed July 11, entailing a loss of about $50,- 
000. There are less flies here than usual. 
Farmers are asking $15 per ton for hay out 
of the field. Wheat is 70c per bu, feed $20 
per ton, butter 18c per lb, eggs 16c per doz, 
cabbage 2c per lb, green beans $1 per bu, 
veal calves 6c per Ib, green peas 65c per 
basket, 


Washington Co—The crops are making 
fair progress during this, the latter half of 
July, and hay largely harvested. The grass 
crop will average about 60 per cent of a full 
one, while the outlook for corn is much as 
usual at this time of the year. Farmers 
estimate the potato crop some 70 per cent 
of an average and wheat 60 per cent. There 
is more or less complaint of the small price 
paid for milk, farmers getting about 1%c 
per qt delivered at cars. Heavy rainfalls 
have caused some damage, farms being 
washed badly, but in the hill towns the out- 
look is for average crops. The severe 
weather Yast winter played havoc with 
peach orchards and there will be very little 
of this fruit. Apples escaped better and the 
outlook is for about 60 per cent of a crop. 


Delegates to Farmers’ Congress—The 
delegates to represent New Jersey at the 
national farmers’ congress, to be held in 
Boston Oct 3-6, have been named by Gov 
Voorhees as follows, being selected from 
the congressional districts: Elwood Evans 
of Camden Co, Samuel B. Ketcham of 
Mercer Co, D. C. Lewis of Middlesex Co, 
John R. Foster of Hunterdon Co, Samuel 
R. Demarest, Jr, of Bergen Co, Jesse B. 
Rogers of Essex Co, J. B. Williams of Hud- 
son Co, Ogden Woodruff of Union Co, also 
George L. Gillingham of Burlington Co and 
W. H. Reid of Monmouth Co, delegates at 
large. 

Integrity in High Places—Many farm- 
ers in New Jersey lose by the heavy de- 
falcation in the Middlesex county banks 
last week. Let stern justice be meted out 
to the thief. Yet the marvel is that so few 
men in responsible places are dishonest. 
All the checks against dishonesty won’t 
make men incorruptible. The bulk of busi- 
ness is done on confidence between man and 
man. The longer one’s experience the more 
he realizes the everlasting worth of char- 
acter—of moral principle. 


MARYLAND. 





Frederick Co—A heavy storm passed 


over the northern section of the county 
July 12, doing much damage to crops, build- 
ings and fences. A large bank barn on the 
farm of Charles Dougherty at New Wind- 
sor was completely destroyed with all con- 
tents, including 500 bu wheat, 20 tons hay 
and farming implements. Mrs Newton Pit- 
tinger’s barn near Johnsville was struck 
by lightning and burned to the ground. 


Worcester Co—The county commission- 
ers have made the county levy for this year 
80c on $100. In 1898 it was 85c, in 1897 92c, 
and in 1896 $1. Additional provision has 
been made this year for the public schools. 


NEW YORK. 


Belgium, Onondaga Co, July 17—Winter 
wheat’ is harvested; promises a fair crop. 
Oats look-well with the exception of early 
varieties, the drouth having injured such. 
The Colorado beetle is as plentiful as in 
former years. Corn, notwithstanding the 
drouth and cool weather, is doing finely. 
The Patrons of Industry of Onondaga and 
Oswego counties have organized an insur- 
ance company and are trying to get farm- 
ers interested in a covered market build- 
ing at Syracuse. 

Elbridge, Onondaga Co, July 18—Pas- 
tures have improved and cows are doing 
well, although covered with the small black 
flies. Hay is secured in good condition, 
yield much below the average, quality good. 
A good crop of wheat has been cut and 
housed. Corn, potatoes and oats are doing 
well. Tobacco is growing fast. but the 
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acreage is small. Apples are 20 per cent 
of an average crop, no Baldwins. Very 
few plums or peaches. Garden truck fine 
and bush fruits plentiful. 


Glenville, Schenectady Co, July 18—The 


drouth has broken and vegetation is greatly 
revived. Rye is a good crop and is nearly 
all in the shock. Hay harvesting is well 
under way; although the crop is light the 
quality bettéf than last year. Oats, corn 
and potatoes are growing finely. A larger 
acreage than usual of buckwheat has been 
sown. During the recent electrical storms 
a number of houses have been struck. 
Hackeler brothers have bought a hay load- 
er. Smith and Bolt have exchanged their 
thresher for another combined thresher of 
different pattern. 


Jackson, Washington Co, July 17—Heavy 
rains during the last two weeks have great- 
ly improved the looks of the crops. Corn 
is quite backward, rye and hay will be 
light, oats better than expected. Potato 
bugs are numerous, damaging some fields. 
Rye is nearly all cut, while haying is hard- 
ly begun. Old hay is bringing $10 to 15 
per ton, according to quality, veal 6c per 
lb, eggs 16c per doz, dairy butter scarce and 
bringing 18 and 20c. 








Kidney Trouble. 


THE MOST PREVALENT, DANGEROUS AND DE- 
CEPTIVE DISEASE—THOUSANDS HAVE IT 
AND DON’T KNOW IT. 


Pains and aches come from excess of 
uric acid in the blood, due to neglected 
kidney trouble. Kidney trouble causes 
quick or unsteady heart beats, and makes 
one feel as though she had heart trouble, 
because the heart is overworking to pump 
the thick, kidney-poisoned blood: through 
the veins and arteries. 

Soreness or uncomfortable feeling in the 
back indicates kidney trouble of no small 
importance. 

The passing of scanty or profuse quan- 
tities of urine is a warning of kidney 


trouble. If you want to feel well you can 
make no mistake by first doctoring your 
kidneys. 

The s new discovery, Dr. Kilmer’s 


Swamp-Root, is the true specific for kid- 
ney, bladder and urinary troubles. It has 
cured thousands of apparently hopeless 
cases after all other efforts have failed. 
Sold on its merits by all druggists in 
fifty-cent and one dollar sizes. A sample 
bottle sent free by mail to any address. 
Also a book telling all about Swamp-Root 
and its wonderful cures. When writing, 
address Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, 
N. Y., and mention that you sead this gen- 
erous offer in American Agriculturist. 


GINSENG 


Cultivation, Harvesting, Marketing and 
Market Value; With a Short Account 
of Its History and Botany 


By MAURICE G. KAINS 


As its name indicates, this book is a complete working 
treatise for the grower of ginseng—that new crop which 
is attracting such general attention among farmers and 
gardeners. It discusses in a practical way how to begin 
with either seed or roots, soil, climate and location, prepa- 
ration, planting and maintenance of the beds, artificial 
propagation, manures, enemies, selection for market and 
for improvement, preparation for sale, and the profits that 
may be expected. Coming just now it !:° of particular 
interest, since owing to the decreasing wild supply of our 
torests, the prices offered by dealers have been steadily 
rising since 1858, and especially during the last eleven 
years, and since the demand in China—the great market 
for this root—seems never to be fully supplied. The book- 
let is concisely written, well and profusely illustrated, and 
should be in the hands of all who expect to grow this drug 
to supply the export trade, and to add a new and profitable 
industry to their farms and gardens, without interfering 
with the regular work. 


12mo. Price, postpaid, 25 Cents. . 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, N.Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. 
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Chautauqua, Chautauqua Co, July 17— 
Some farmers have done haying, while 
others have only just begun. The clover and 
timothy are in blossom. The quality of the 
hay cut is excellent. The crop in this vicin- 
ity will not be as large as last year. There 
will be a fair crop of apples. Potatoes and 
corn look well. Milch cows have shrunk 
some in their flow of milk. Cheese is sell- 
ing at 8c, butter 16c per lb, eggs 13c per 
doz, veal calves 5%c per Ib live weight, 
meal 85c per 100 lbs, bran 75c. 


Fairport, Monroe Co, July 17—Wheat har- 


vest is completed with a medium crop, ow- 
ing to the unfavorable winter. Rys has 
done much better. In a field of 10 acres, 
claimed a new variety, the lightest head 
found covnted 47 kernels, the largest 
74; it is a fine field, straw 6 to 7 ft in length. 
The rain has helped the oat crop greatly. 
Corn and potatoes are growing finely, po- 
tato bugs plentiful and hard to kill. The 
Cobb canning factory has under contract 
over 700 acres of sweet corn, 80 acres of to- 
matoes and many acres of peas, besides a 
large canning of small fruits. Asparagus 
cutting is now completed. Many tons are 
cut and shipped from this section each year 
to the different canning factories. Many 
cherries have been shipped to Oneida for 
canning. Orchards that were attended to 
by early and late spraying have a fair crop 
of apples, while neglected ones have none 
at all. 

Ghent, Columbia Co, July 17—A _ long 
drouth has been broken by frequent showers 
the past week. Hay is a light crop, rye 
fair and oats are poor. Potatoes doing bet- 
ter. Corn behind. Apples rather light in 
most orchards; pears not a heavy crop. 
The milk station at Ghent is getting up a 
good building and will open for business 
this fall. Cows will be cheaper on ac- 
count of shortness of crops. 

Hoosick, Rensselaer Co, July 18—H. Wy. 
Mosely, a noted breeder of Merino sheep, 
had 18 sheep killed by dogs recently. The 
dog tax is rot strong enough and the law is 
not enforced to collect same for sheep killed 
each year. The fair managers at Hoosick 
Falls have put up large purses for the com- 
ing show, Aug 29-31. The president is 
Salem White; treasurer, G. Frank Rising; 
secretary, C. F. W. Smith. Several new 
buildings will be erected for convenience of 
cattle and sheep. The hay crop is not as 
lerge as expected. Oats look much better 
since the rains. The rye crop will be short, 
Potatoes and corn look well at present. 


Le Ray, Jefferson Co, July 17—The hay 
crop was very light, most farmers nearly 
done. Grain is short and heading out. Re- 
cent rains have helped corn and potatoes. 
New potatoes bring 40c per peck retail. 
Veal calves are worth from 5% to 6c per Ib. 
Pastures are short owing to the drouth. 


Peas are drying off without blossom- 
ing. 
New Baltimore, Greene Co, July l17— 


Farmers are well along with haying, the 
crop on account of drouth being light. Up- 
land about one-third of last year’s yield. 
Wheat and rye three-fourths of a crop, oats 
light and ripening fast, about half a crop. 
Apples and pears have fallen badly and 
will be not more than one-quarter of a 
fair crop. Corn is uneven, late planting 
and that on clay soil especially poor. Po- 
tatoes generally look well. The acreage 
sown to buckwheat is larger than usual. 
The present outlook for all crops here is 
not flattering. 

Nichols, Tioga Co, July 17—Crops:in this 
section look fire, including oats, wheat and 
rye. Some have harvested their wheat and 
rye. Corn and potatoes look fine. Farm- 
ers have finished sowing buckwheat, the 
amount being about the same as last year. 
Stock of all kinds looks well. Farmers 
who bought cows last winter, thinking of 
selling their milk at a high price, although 
disappointed, are selling at the creamery 
as of old. Good help on the farm is scarce, 
wages 75¢c and $1 per day. 


Pawling, Dutchess Co, July 17—Farmers 
are now in the midst of haying, the amount 
being secured not half that cut upon the 
same ground last year. Many dairymen 
have put their cows in the stables and are 
feeding them grain same as in midwinter, 
but the recent heavy rains are producing 
an excellent and heavy aftergrowth,. The 
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rains are also proving beneficial to corn, 
oats and potatoes, in ail of which indica- 
tions are for an abundant yield. The ap- 
ple crop, especially the later kinds, are an 
almost entire failure. An unusually large 
amount of corn has been planted for fod- 
der, much of this planting having been 
done since taking off the small grass on 
certain old meadows. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co, July 17—Crops 
look fine, and corn is making rapid growth 
since the rains. Pastures are much im- 
proved. Haying has begun and though not 
quite up to the average, the yield is much 
better than was expected. It is worth now, 
newly cut, $6 to 8 per ton. H. Sheldon has 
cut the hay on the Snyder farm. Large 
acreage of fodder corn has been drilled in 
and is coming on promisingly. Oats that 
were heading out seem to be stretching up 
a little. Potato bugs are not as numerous 
nor destructive as they have been some 
years. The recent rains have filled the 
ponds and wells. Robert Belmore’s fine 
large barn is nearing completion. Butter 
is 18c, eggs 18c. 


OHIO. 





Greene Co—Threshing is proceeding 
slowly, wheat yielding 8 to 15 bu per acre 
and mostly of good quality, selling at from 
66 to 67c per bu. Corn looks well and is 
being brought along by late rains. Early 
potatces were cut short by drouth, but 
later ones look well yet. Timothy hay is 
mostly harvested, some nice and clean, but 
much of it was weedy, selling at $10. 





Country Produce Markets. 


CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, fresh 
eggs 15@18c p dz, chickens 14@l5c, spring 
ducks 18@20c, live broilers $1 25 p pr, best 
beef 8 75 p 100 lbs, pork rib 8, live veal 6c 
p lb, dressed 10@12c, mutton 10@12c. Mixed 
oats 37@39c p bu, loose hay 14@16 p ton. 
New potatoes 1 25 p bu, onions 1, turnips 
60c p bu, cabbage 75c@1 p dz, sweet corn 
15@18c p dz, peas 1 50@1 75 p bu, string 
beans 50c, summer squash 12@l5ic p dz, 
bunch carrots 40c p dz, beets 25c, lettuce 
30c, radishes 10@12c, mint 40c, parsley 50c, 
watercress 30c, spinach 40c p bu, tomatoes 
8@12c p qt, cauliflower 1 20 p dz, apples 1 25 
@1 50 p bu, blackberries 8@10c p qt, black 
raspberries 10@12c, red 12@1lic, gooseberries 
8c, huckleberries 10@12c. 

At Bridgeport, old potatoes 60@70c p bu, 
new $1@1 25, beets 20@25c p dz bchs, lettuce 
20@35c, cucumbers 20@25c p dz, cabbage 2 
@3 p 100, peas 1 25@1 50 p bu, string beans 
1@1 25, squash 20@35c p dz, rhubarb Ic p 1b, 
blackberries 10@12c p qt, currants 5@6c, 
black raspberries 10@12c, red 12@14c, cherries 
6@8c. Nearby fresh eggs 20c p dz, cold stor- 
age 15@léc, chickens 15@16c p lb 1 w, 18@20c 
d w, fowls 11@12c 1 w, 12@l4c d w. Rye 
straw 12@13 p ton, baled hay 15@18, mid- 
di:ngs 18@19, bran 17@18, cottonseed meal 23. 

At New Haven, mixed oats 30@32c p bu, 
corn 42@44c, bran $17@18 p ton, middlings 
16@19, cottonseed meal 22, loose or baled 
hay 17@19, clover 13@14, oat straw 11@12. 
Fresh eggs 19@20c p dz, poultry firm, chick- 
ens 10@1l1c p Ib 1 w, 16c d w, roosters 7@8c 
1 w, broilers 22@24c d w, turkeys 18@20c d 
w, ducks llc 1 w, 13c d w. Potatoes active 
and firm, Hebrons 2 75 p bbl, Burbanks 3, 
onions 85c p bu, native cabbage 30c p dz, 
turnips 25c p dz bchs, lettuce 35c, carrots 
25ec, cucumbers 1 50@2 p 100, native peas 
175 p bu, wax beans 75@90c p bu, green 
80c. 








Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, July 17—Although prices 
of cheese advanced in New York last week 
4@%c, the advance was only enough to let 
out without loss the buyers who purchased 
here at that time. It was not expected that 
large cheese wduld be any higher to-day 
than it was a week ago. The weather thus 
far this month has be fine, both for man- 
ufacturing and for shipping cheese. It is 
understood the considerable June cheese 
was sold short, and that fact has created 
a strong demand for the make of June. 
Whether that demand will be carried over 
into the July make is not known as yet, 
but it is pretty generally acknowledged 
that July cheese is quite as good as that 
of June, and unless the short sales of June 
should cause a corner to be made in the 
latter part of that month’s make (which 












does not seem likely), there is no reason 
why July stock should not sell equally as 
well. The closing of factories on the Black 
River railroad this summer, on account of 
new milk stations depriving the factories 
of their milk, will cause quite a diminution 
in the amount of cheese made in this sec- 
tion the coming fall. 

Transactions of the day were as follows: 
Large colored 4250 bxs at 8c; large white 


822 at 8c; small white, 780 at 8%c, 900 
at 8%c; small colored, 582 at 8c, 790 
at 8%c, 100 at 8c; conditional, 280 
bxs, Total 8504 bxs, to compare 
with 8549 one year ago and _ 10,610 


two years ago. Sales of creamery butter 
were 32 pkgs at 17c and 90 do at 18c. 

At Little Falls, the sales were: Large 
colored, 87 bxs at 8c, 462 at 8%4c, 150 at 8%c, 
140 p t; large white, 64 at 8c, 103 at 8c; 
small white and colored, 459 at 7%c, 5373 at 
8c. Total 68388 bxs. Sales of butter were 
35 pkgs at 16@17c. 


THE MILK PROBLEM. 


How to Improve the Milk Market. 
E. B, VOORHEES, NEW JERSEY. 








All legitimate efforts that are being made 
for increasing the price of milk to the farm- 
er should be encouraged, and all who are 
interested in the progress of the dairy busi- 
ness doubtless have their views on the sub- 
ject, though in this case wisdom may not 
lie in a multitude of counselors. There 
seem to be many difficulties in the way of 
the accomplishment of this purpose, and 
to me the two most serious difficulties are, 
unless the retail price can be raised, first, 
the expenses of handling the milk from the 
time it leaves the farmer until it reaches 
the consumer, and, second, the apparent 
overabundant supply at certain seasons 
of the year. In reference to the first dif- 
ficulty, it would seem that the expenses of 
transportation and delivery are too great. 
That is, that the difference between what 
the farmer receives and what the consumer 
pays is so large as to return the transporta- 
tion companies and dealers a much larger 


profit than is made by the farmer who 
produces it. I think that on the whole this 
is true. I have personal-*knowledge of a re- 


tail dealer, who, with a capital of less than 
$500, and whose work of delivery of 200 qis 
requires less than a full day for one man, 
is able to make a living for himself and 
his family, besides accumulating enoug 
to purchase a comfortable home in less than 
five years, While the dairyman who supplies 
him with milk requires a capital of $6000 
and is obliged to work all day, and at the 
prices received for his milk does not ac- 
cumulate as rapidly as the dealer. The 
dealer, though a less intelligent man, gets 
a much larger return, for his investment 
and labor than the producer, 

I think, however, that farmers as a rule 
do not fully realize the extent of the neces- 
sary expenses that must be incurred in the 
handling and delivery of milk, and there- 
fore believe that the profits of the dealers 
are very much greater than they actually 
are, The expenses would be very much re- 
duced if the milk of any one dealer could 
be delivered from house to house, rather 
than at one or two houses on a street, as is 
frequently the case under present condi- 
tions; traveling would be saved, and the 
cost of delivery would be very much re- 
duced, and any proposed method which has 
for its purpose such change as will enable 
the delivery to be made in this way. should 
be carefully considered, as it would have 
its appropriate effect in decreasing prices 
to consumers. 

Naturally, if this method is adopted, the 
first requirement will be a uniformity in 
the product, that is, customers who under 
present circumstances are receiving milk 
that is rich and pure would very much ob- 
ject to receiving milk that was lower in 
composition and poorer in quality. In other 
words, unless the product was uniform as 
received, it would require that the uniform- 
ity should be gained by manipulation, which 
would naturally increase again the cost of 
delivery. It seems to me, therefore, that 
all attempts to organize the producers will 
not accomplish the full purpose until satis- 
factory arrangements can be made whereby 
the expenses of handling the product are 
reduced to a minimum, and further, that 
the best results are to be expected only 
when efforts to reduce cost of delivery are 
associated with efforts which shall cause an 
increase in consumption, and thus abolish 

















the second cause, namely the over-produc- 
tion. 

Such statistics as have been gathered con- 
cerning the consumption of milk in our 
large cities indicate that the average quan- 
tity consumed is only one-half pint for each 
inhabitant, and on the other hand, statis- 
tics show that the oversupply really only 
occurs at certain times and seasons, but 
sufficiently often to furnish dealers with 
a good excuse for lowering the price. Sup- 
pose, for example, that the three million 
inhabitants of Greater New York consumed 
instead of one-half pint per day, three- 
quarters of a pint, which is still a very 
small consumption of so valuable a food 
product, it would increase the daily re- 
quirements by 375,000 qts, and obviate at 
once any arguments based upon the fact 
that there was an over-supply of the pro- 
duct. 

It is my judgment, therefore, that efforts 
along this line could not be better exerted 
than toward an increased consumption. 
We know what this means in the case of 
proprietary articles. Advertisements and 
propaganda methods, that are entirely le- 
gitimate, result in a constant increase in 
their use; the various breakfast foods, 
cakes, biscuits, etc, are consumed much 
more largely than they were five years 
ago, and taken altogether they are exceed- 
ingly expensive nutrients. Now, this in- 
creased use is due to the facts that they 
are better than formerly, and that their 
merits are constantly lauded to consumers. 
That is, the efforts to increase use by means 
of advertisement are accompanied by a 
constant improvement in the quality of the 
product. Persons who did not purchase 
these various materials before are induced 
to do so, because they are satisfied that the 
article in the first place is a desirable one 
for use, and in the second place, that it 
can be depended upon to possess a uniform 
character and quality. 

In the case of milk, much progress has 
been made in the past few years in the 
improvement both in respect to composition 
and purity, and much more rapid progress 
would be made if the producer were as- 
sured of a better return for his work, and 
would if consumers were apprised of its 
value in the same way as is the case with 
the other articles mentioned. It has been 
shown by carefully conducted experiments 
that a milk high-grade, both in respect to 
purity and richness, cannot be produced 
and sold at prices that are now received 
and return any profit to the producer. Con- 
sumers as a class are not sufficiently edu- 
cated in this matter of good milk, they do 
not know that it is possible for them to 
receive a uniformly good and pure product, 
a*product that is always free from bad 
odors or flavors, and that will keep a rea- 
sonable time. They expect milk to possess 
disagreeable, garlicky, turnipy, or grassy 
flavors at certain seasons of the year, and 
inasmuch as these things do not encourage 
consumption, they look to other foods to 
supply them with necessary nutriment, 
even though much more expensive and less 
wholesome as an article of diet. This idea 
is erroneous. Milk may be uniformly pure 
and rich, and it is my judgment that money 
could be wisely expended, if need be by the 
producers, in educating the consumers in 
this respect, Fortunately, however, there is 
beginning to be a right understanding. Con- 
sumers are ready to accept instruction on 
this point, which is demonstrated by the 
results that have been obtained by those 
who claim to, and who do, deliver milk which, 
so far as impurities are concerned is ab- 
solutely healthful. That is, a few consumers 
have learned, and others are learning, that 
it pays both from the standpoint of health 
and of the pocketbook to pay a higher 
price for a product which is uniformly rich 
and pure than to pay a_ lower price 
for a product which is not uniformly 
poor, perhaps, but which is liable to be 
impure. Education of the consumer along 
this line will, in my judgment, do more 
to put the whole matter of the milk busi- 
ness on a proper basis, and do more to as- 
Sist in the adjustment of the relations be- 
tween the producer and dealer than the ef- 
forts of producers’ organizations or deal- 
ers’ organizations, which must act alone, 
rather than in co-operation with the con- 
Sumers themselves. All of these agencies 
are good, but it does seem as.though this 
one agency, the most important of all, 
namely, the education of the consumer as 
to what good milk is and its usefulness as 
an article of diet, has been wofully negleci- 
ed. By all means let us take advantage 
of such methods of organization as -shall 
assist in equalizing the profits in the busi- 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


ness between the producer and dealer, and 
that shall reduce the cost of delivery, but 
more than all, let us adopt such methods 
as shall encourage @ larger use of one of the 
most useful and wholesome of foods. 


pit 2 aA 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, with the passing of the 
summer flush and the time for decreasing 
receipts the price has been raised 4c p qt, 
the quotations since July 12 being $1.19 p 
can of 40-qts, exchange price, and 2%c p qt, 
surplus. Aside from these features there 
is nothing new of importance in the market. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for week ended July17 were:as follows: 


Fluid Con- 

milk Cream densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 32,347 1,500 549 
N Y Central. 15,899 329 445 
N Y. Ont & West, 37,672 2,644 — 
West Shore, 9,860 1,488 479 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,103 177 68 
N Y & Putnam, 3.661 -- _ 
New Haven & H, 8,862 16 _— 
Del, Lack & West, 38,339 784 _ 
Long Island, 21 -- ~ 
N J Central, 1,792 35 _ 
HRT Co, 2,772 98 ~ 
Lehigh Valley, 7,217 196 16 
Other sources, 4.340 _ ~ 
Total receipts, 174,885 7,267 1,557 
Daily av this week, 24,983 1,038 222 
Daily av last week, 26.161 1,107 208 
Cor week last year, 24,460 936 164 


I 
The Hop Movement and Market. 

At New York, the situation continues 
without change, the movement at market 
points being too small to affect the general 
condition. It is a fact, however, that the 
few lots of choice hops remaining are 
gradually disappearing and top quotations 
are necessarily nearly or quite nominal. 
Crop advices show a fair growth of vines, 
aided by late rains in New York state, but 
not as satisfactory condition as growers 
would like to see. The same is true of Pa- 
cific coast sections, where unfavorable con- 
ditions are reported. Lice are found in 
some yards, but there is no extended dam- 
age from this cause as yet. 


CURRENT PRICES AT NEW YORK CITY. 

N Y state crop of 1898, choice 16@17 
prime, 14@15 
low to medium, 10@13 

N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 8@11 

Pacific coast, crop of 1898, choice, 16@18 
prime, 14@15 
low to medium, 10@13 

Pacific coast crop of 1897, 6@1l1 

German crop of 1898, 47@55 


The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at New York 
compare thus: 

Week Cor Since 
errding week Septl time 
July 10 lastyr ‘98 Jastyr 
Domestic receipts, bales, 772 439 150,739 125,103 
Exports to Europe, 1,085 09 107,191 88,955 
Imports from Europe, 4 — 2,783 5,509 

‘‘Would it be feasible to establish the hop 
industry in central Michigan?” asks a Sag- 
inaw friend. Yes, but whether it would be 
profitable is another question. The cul- 
ture and curing of the hop is a peculiar 
industry that can best be done by those 
especially qualified by long experience. The 
business has largely centered in certain 
localities in New York and on the Pacific 
coast, the market is comparatively limit- 
ed, and we doubt whether it is advisable to 
vastly extend the culture of this crop. 
Myrick’s new: book, The Hop (price $1.50 
postpaid from Orange Judd company, Mar- 
quette building, Chicago, Ill, or 52 Lafay- 
ette place, New York), covers the subject 
completely. 

The 22d annual hop growers’ picnic will 
be held at Sylvan Beach Saturday, July 29. 
In former years there have been crowds of 
20,000 to 30,000 people at this picnic, and it 
is expected that the attendance this year 
will be larger than ever. Two bands will 
go with the party, and some prominent 
speakers have been secured. 

Additional Live Stock Markets. 

At New York, cattle in fairly liberal sup- 
ply and steady when choice, common lots 
dull and weak, good to choice steers $4 75 
@5 75, dry cows and. bulls 2 50@4. Veal 
calves a little steadier at the recent decline 
of’25c. Common to prime 4 50@6 75, butter- 
milk calves 2.75@3 25. Hogs fairly steady at 
the advance, good to prime 4 65@4 75, or the 
highest figures of the season. Sheep in mod- 
erate supply and without important change; 
poor lots 15@25c lower. Common to choice 
3 50@5 25, yearlings a premium, lambs 5 50 
@7 25. 


Same 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 





Subscribers will find this department one of the most 
valuable in the paper. Ata very smal!l cost one can adver- 
tise poultry, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits 
and vegetables, help or situations wanted. "In fact, any- 
thing to sell or buy. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise. 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot’ forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All advertisements will be set in pearl type, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable asa Jarge one 

The rate for the “ farmers’ exchange ” advertising is 

only five cents a -word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, 








+ Ww a Essex Rape. The genuine sheep fattening and fodder 
ant, our own direct importation from Essex County, 
Eng sland Ri RE seed, highest “so Per 100 Ibs., 4 
VA ED STORE, New York, 14 Barclay 8t., Chicago, 
Mes Hendslph 8 





Ce AGE Fiend, Fottlers, Succession, Flat Dutch, , am, $1.00, 
5,000, $4.00. . A. TILLINGHAST, La Plume, 





DOCS. 


et dogs, Pigeons, Belgian 


I OGS For Sale—Sporting and 
-ANDIS, Box 14, Bower's 


8 hares. Stamps for Catalogue. 
Station, Berks Co., Penna. 





© Collie Shepherd dogs. J. K. BOYCE, Summitville, N. Y. 
aad 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


} oer Pump Governors make the hardest pump work as 
easy as the easiest. Windmills turn in the fightest breeze, 
Fit all pumps. Managing agent wanted for each county. Write 
to-day. BANE MFG. cO., ept. A., 55 West Washington Street, 
Chicago, lil. 





NEYLON and India Packet Teas can't be beat. For particulars 
address EAST INDIA BAZAAR, 93 Broadway, New York. 


N AGIC Lanterns wanted and for sale or exchange. HAR- 
BACH & CO., 809 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| pe yn Send 10 cents for secret of ag to put on your 
bait to make fish bite. GJI-OBE CO., Chili, N. Y. 











thes subscription one 
MONTHLY, Albany, N. 


00 Coarse Wool pres and Lambs cheap. 
Whalionsburg, N. Y. 


year for 30 cents to POULTRY 





B. L. HURD, 





UNTS, Homers, ¢ Crosses, Squabs. JAS. TAGGART, North- 


umberland, 





NFALLIBLE L Cure for obesity, 30c. C. BENNETT, McDon- 
ald’s Mills, V: 








The Good Demand for Mutton—Offerings 
of sheep and lambs have been light for the 
past month and not enough coming to sup- 
ply the demand. The spring lambs tribu- 
tary to this market are not as yet finished 
and are not fat enough to be marketed. 
The best kinds have been selling around 
$6 50@7, with the fair to good light killing 
lambs 5 75@6 25. Yearling lambs have con- 
tinued to sell strong on the basis of 5 25@ 
5 75 for the good to choice; there have been 
not nearly enough yearlings lambs coming 
to supply the demand. Sheep have been 
ruling strong and in good demand, except- 
ing heavy wethers. The light handy sheep 
in good flesh have been selling around 5@ 
5 25, with heavy wethers 4 75@5. Fair to 
good plainish ewes selling at 4@4 25, with 
the common thin sheep 3 25@3 75.—[EHirick 
Bros, Buffalo, N Y. 





Broad Tired Wagon Wheels are becom- 
ing more popular every year with farmers 
in all parts of the country. Their merits 
have been frequently shown in these col- 
umns and are everywhere recognized. It is 
well said that the life of a wagon is gaug- 
ed by the durability of its wheels, and it is 


well for every farmer to bear this 
in mind when buying a wagon, 
together with the question of the 
easy repairing of injured wheels. 


Probably no more durable wheel has ever 
been made than that put out by the Farm- 
ers’ Handy Wagon Co, Saginaw, Mich, used 
only on their famous farm trucks. This 
wheel has a number of important features 
commending themselves to every practical 
farmer. They are made of solid oak and 
steel, put together in a simple, but ingenious 
manner well calculated to stand the test of 
strength and durability. Write to the man- 
ufacturers for one of their free illustrated 
descriptive pamphlets, mentioning this 
paper. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND< 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





























Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 
1899 | 1898 | 1899] 1898 | 1899 | 1898 
Chicago......... “72 | 75 | 33%] 33%) 24 | 28 
New York ...... o7BYg) .87 39%) .3634)} .30 29 
Boston .........- _ =~ 4344} .40%¢| 3349] .33 
WOROED 0 cocesece 1234) 7 "36% 33 25 24% 
7 ee 74 | W712 3349} .32 26 | .24 
Minneapolis ...| .70'4) .86 31Y4} .30%%} 24 | 23% 
Pn ontseenes 884, .96 4544] 3144) = — 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No2 grades} Wheat Corn | Oats 
| a i 334 201g 
DOO...000 0000 | ce a 32, 2044 








Wheat Indifferently Supported. 





Under normal conditions, it is scarcely 


the time to look for very much support in 
the wheat market, and the middle of July 
this year proves no exception to-the rule, 
The situation is without important new fea- 
the 


tures, prices much of time moving 





Riad & 
at 


WHEAT MARKET LACKS BUOYANCY. 


within a narrow channel, speculative trade 
moderate but not large, cash movement a 
little sluggish. All in all the wheat market 
has proved a heavy affair much of the time 
for a month past. Only at considerable 
price concessions would buyers take hold 
with a show of interest. This lack of buoy- 
ancy must be attributed largely to the 
showing of liberal reserves. The trade for 
the time being refuses to be influenced by 
the belief in a home wheat crop of only 
moderate proportions at best, and advices 
of positive shortages in Europe. Harvest 
operations are moving north rapidly, and 
in spite of more or less frequency in the 
reports of damage in the northwest the 
spring wheat crop seems to be developing 
fairly as a whole. The world’s shipments, 
including our own exports of wheat aad 
flour, continue liberal, and the visible sup- 
ply is enough more than one and two years 
ago to have its sentimental effect. Winter 
wheat centers are getting liberal quantities 
of new wheat, quality generally good. The 
trade interpreted the government’s crop re- 
port, issued the 10th inst, to indicate a total 
yield of some 535,000,000 'bu, compared with 
our own tentativé estimate published ear- 
lier hinting at 550,000,000 bu, 

The fact that farmers have good supplies 
of old wheat on hand may also be an in- 
ducement to dispose of the new crop at 
fair figures. There is certainly no good rea- 
son for discouragement. Notwithstanding 
the present lack of special buying incentive, 
and the fact of some heaviness in the mar- 
ket, prices have not yielded materially. 
The home crop will prove very much smal- 
ler than last year’s record-breaking yield, 
and while there will be a liberal surplus 
above domestic requirements, western Eu- 
rope may want a large part of this, 





At Chicago, the corn market has been a 
somewhat sluggish affair, feeling one of 
comparative steadiness, Sept quotable 
a little above and below 34c p bu, Dec 33c, 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


No 2 in store or July delivery 34@34%c. 
The oats market has been inclined to fol- 
low wheat and corn, a good domestic de- 
mand helping the situation, but prices on 
distant deliveries influenced by a belief in 
a liberal yield from the crop now being har- 
vested. Old No 2 in store has sold close to 
24@24%4c p bu; a round lot of new oats to 
arrive in July or August went at scant 
2046c. 
. Rye offerings small, demand limited and 
market tame. No 2 in store 57@58c p bu, 
Sept 54@55c. 

Buyers of barley have used as an instru- 
ment to hammer prices the advance in rail 
freights to the east, yet the market as a 
whole has shown little change. Receipts 
light, maltsters indifferent, quotations cov- 
ering a range of 35@42c p bu for poor to 
choice. 

Timothy seed has shown more firmness 
under increased inquiry for new crop de- 
liveries, Sept $2 55 p ctl, Oct 2 50, buyers 
hesitating to go above these figures. Scat- 
tering lots of country seed now going on 
sale at 2@2 20 p ctl for poor to good. Clover 
seed quiet, prime Oct delivery quotable 
around 7 65@7 75 p ctl. ; 

Year’s Showing in Grain Exports—Dur- 
ing the fiscal year closed June 30, U S ex- 
ports of wheat approximated 138 million bu, 
against 148 in ’98, 80 two years ago, 61 in ’96, 
and 76 millions in ’95. Flour exports, 18 
million bbls, were the largest on record. 
Foreign shipments of corn, 173 million bu, 
fell short of a year ago, but with that ex- 
ception were substantially as good as ever 
recorded. Oats exports, 30 millions, were 
less than half the ’98 movement, and rye 
and barley both fell short of last year, 

The Trade Indorses Our Figures—In re- 
viewing the wheat crop of ’98, in the light 
of the recorded distribution and remaining 
stocks, the Daily Trade Bulletin of Chicago 
reaches the conclusion that the crop must 
have equaled 710,000,000 bu. A review of the 
facts brought to light by the record of the 
12 months makes this conclusion inevitable. 
It may be pointed out that on Oct 8, ’98, 
American Agriculturist estimated the wheat 
crop of the year at 703,000,000 bu, which was 
within 1 per cent of what is commercially 
accepted as having been the crop. At that 
time practically every commercial author- 
ity put the crop at 650,000,000 bu, and four 
months later the final report of the dept of 
agri placed the figure at 675,000,000 bu. The 
accuracy of the American Agriculturist esti- 
mate is a remarkable tribute to the intelli- 
gence of its great corps of correspondents, 
and to the care with which they perform 
their work. The record for ’98 is not ex- 
ceptional, as each year since the inaugura- 
tion of our work the final records have 
proved our estimates closer than those of 
any other authority, official or private. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 














Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1899] 1898 bac 1898] 1899] 1898 
Chicago, heed Tos . - | $5.85] $5.40) $4.40! $4.10! $5.35] $5.25 
New York. --| 5.75) 5.25/ 4.50! 4.25) 5.50) 5.00 
SS 5.75} 5.35) 4.40} 4.20) 5.35] 5.00 
Kansas City ......... 5.50} 5.00! 4.20) 3.95, 5.20] 4.90 
Pittsburg ........ .---| 5.65) 5.00! 4.35, 4.00! 5.00| 4.75 








At Chicago, the midsummer cattle mar- 
kets are in good shape with really choice 
beeves selling at substantially the highest 
prices of the season. Most of the trans- 
actions in beef steers are at a range of $5@ 
5 65, with choice to fancy quotable at 5 75@ 
6. A good many distillery fed cattle are 
now coming “forward, selling around 5 25 
@5 50. 


Fancy beef steers. $5 60@5 85 Poor to fey bulls, $3 0@ 475 
Good to are 1150 to Canners. 250@ 325 
1450 lb 500@5 50 Feeders. heavy, 400@ 475 
o to fair. 1150 to 1400 Stockers. 450 to 850 lbs, 4 00@ 5 10 
440@465 Calves. 300 lbs up, 300@ 500 
ch. to fey cows and Calves, veal. 4 50@ 675 
heifers, 450@5 Milch cows, each, 25 00@48 00 
Fair to good cows, 3 25@4 25 


Hogs have scored a sharp advance, sell- 
ing up to $4 30@4 40, occasionally a shade 
more. The supply is fair and all classes 
of operators are interested buyers. These 
are the best figures in a year. 

At Buffalo, cattle trade continues active 
with strictly choice dry fed butcher steers 
strong in tone. There seems to be some- 
thing of a shortage of well finished cattle, 
this helping the situation. Good to choice 











butcher steers of 1000 to 1200 lbs averarss 
sold at $5 15@5 35, choice export steers 5 50 


@5 75. Common to-fair grassy cattle in 
only moderate demand, butchers discrimi- 
nating against such. Cows and heifers firm 
when choice at 4@5, with common to fair 
3 50@3 75. Bulls in good demand at 3 50@ 
425. Milch cows and springers substan- 
tially steady at 25@55 each, according to 
quality. Veal calves have been a light sup- 
ply for several weeks and are firm at 5 50@ 
6 50. Receipts of cattle Monday of this 
week 125 cars. Hog prices have moved up 
25@35c the past few days under a tem- 
porary shortage, receipts Monday of this 
week 70 double decks. Sales are largely at 
4 50@4 55 for yorkers, 450 for medium 
droves and 4 70@4 75 for choice to fancy 
pigs. Sheep offerings continue light, Mon- 
day’s arrivals 20 double decks and scarcely 
enough to supply the demand. Sales cover 
a range of 3 25@4 for poor thin mixed lots 
and plain ewes to 4 75@5 25 for choice 
wethers; yearlings 5 25@5 50, lambs 6@6 50, 
At Pittsburg, cattle generally steady, 
Monday’s supply 110 cars, poor to com- 
mon lots have proved rather slow sale and 
in some instances a shade lower than last 
week. Prices are continued as follows: 


Baten, 1450 to 1600 Tbs, $5 40@5 65 Poor to good fat bulls, $3 00@4 25 
+ 1200 to 1300 Ibs,” 515@5 30 Poor to good fat cows, 2 2i@4 25 
Pane 00 to 1100 Ibs, 450@490 Heifers. 700 to 1100 tbs, 4 00@4 90 


Common, 7() to 900 lbs, 4254450 Bolognacows, phd, 8 00@15 00 
Rough, half-fat, 4 00@4 50 F’sh cows & springers, “= 0050 60 
Com to good fat oxen, 300@450 Veal calves, 6 00@7 40 


Hogs active at the recent advance, which 
is fairly well sustained. Monday’s suppiy 
consisted of 42 double decks. Good to choice 
pigs $4 50@4 55, mixed and heavy droves 
selling around 4 50, rough lots usual dis- 
count. Sheep market somewhat lower, 
Monday’s receipts 25 cars, good to choice 
4 — 75, lambs rather dull at 5 75 down- 
ward. 


THE DAIRY [IARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

The market has been ruling quiet for a 
few weeks past, with scarcely any im- 
portant new features. The flush of <he 
June make was not as great a factor in the 
market as usual, owing to the drouth pre- 
vailing in many sections of the country, and 
holders have been able to keep prices cn 
a fairly steady basis, But consumptive de- 
mand has fallen off somewhat, and timely 
rains have made pastures better for the 
cows, which conditions tend to cause some 
unsteadiness in prices. Considerable 
amounts of stock continue to go into stor- 
age, but export demand is very light, and 
it is occasionally difficult to find an outlet 
for medium grades. The general quality of 
arrivals is well up to the average. 

New York State—At Albany, firm. Good 
to ch cmy tubs 18@19c p Ib, prints 19@20c, 
dairy 17@18c.—At Buffalo, firm for good 
grades. Western extra i19c, firsts 18@18%c, 
N Y and Pa 18@18%c, dairy 17c, imt cmy 
12@13%4c.—At Watertown, ch dairy l5c, fair 
to good 13c.—At Rochester, extra Elgin cmy 
20c, fine 19c, N Y cmy 18@19c, dairy 17@18c. 

At New York, the market is about steady 
for fancy sorts, under grades dull. West- 
ern extra cmy 18%c p Ib, firsts 17%@ 
18c, seconds 16%@l17c, thirds 15@iéc, N Y 
extra cmy 18%c, firsts 174@17%c, thirds to 
seconds i15@lic, N fey dairy i7e, 
firsts 16@16%4c, Welsh tubs, fcy 17c, firsts 
16@1614c, imt cmy extra 15%@l6c, western 








Dry Weather and Wagon Wheels—With 


July and August comes: the season when 
farmers begin to experience the _ diffi- 
culty and annoyance of having their wagon 
wheels dry out, shed their tires and become 
shaky and creaky, necessitating immediate 
attention at the expense of time and money. 
It is a safe principle to always shut out 
or cut off, if possible, the expensive element 
of repair. This is true of farm buildings, 
roofs, fences and not less so of wagon 
wheels. The remedy lies in buying wheels 
so made that the tires cannot come off 
through any possible shrinkage; so that 
hubs, spokes and felloes cannot shrink, be- 
come loose or rot. Such wheel can be 
bought at a low price from the Electric Co 
of Quincy, Ill, making a solid metal wheel, 
straight or stagger oval wheel spokes that 
will fit any wagon ever made. These wheels 
are of various hights and with tires of va- 
rious breadth. These people also make 4 
low-down handy wagon of superior merit 
and very reasonable price. Write them 

for catalog, prices, etc, which will he 
promptly furnished. 








dairy, finest 14@14%c, western factory 
13@13%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, firm for 
fancy goods. Western extra cmy 18%@19c 
p lb, firsts 174%@18c, seconds 16@1i7c, imt 
emy 13@16c, ladles 13@14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, receipts mod- 
erate, demand slow, and prices fairly 
steady. Extra cmy separator 19@20c p Ib, 
firsts 18@19c, gathered cream, extra 18@19c, 
firsts 16@17c, imt cmy 16@17c, ladles 13@15c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, fairly active. Ch cmy 
tubs 18c p Ib, prints 19c, dairy 12c.—At Cin- 
cinnati, steady for choice, Fcy Elgin cmy 
19@20c, Ohio cmy separator i6c, gathered 
cream 14@l5c, dairy 12c. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet and 
firm. Full cream cheddars 7@8c p Ib, flats 
7@7%c, skims 3@5c, imt Swiss 12%@13c.— 
At Buffalo, market steady. Fcy full cream 
84%4,@8%c, dairy 7@7%4c, skims 2@3c.—At 
Rochester, full cream large 9c, twins 9c. 

At New York, full creams well cleaned 
up and firm. N Y full cream, ch large white 
8%c p Ib, good to prime 8@8%c, ch large 
colored 8%c, good to prime 8@8i4c, common 
to fair 7@7%c, ch small colored or 
white 8%c, good to prime 8@8%4c, common 
to fair 7@7%c, light skims 6%@7c, part 
skims 6%4@64c, full skims 3c. 

At Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, 1516 bxs 
cheese, offered on this board July 15, S%c 
bid, no sales. Later on street all sold at 
8c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, firm, de- 
mand only moderate. N Y full cream, fcy 
small 8%c p lb, fair to ch 8@8%4c, Ohio full 
cream ch gaps 4c, fair to good 74%@7%c, part 
skims 6@7%4c, Swiss 11@12%4c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, fairly active 
for best grades. N Y full cream, ch large 
9@9%4c p lb, flats 9%@9%c, small 9%@914e, 
Ohio picnic 8%@9c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and firm. N 
Y full cream cheddars llc p Ib, Ohio flats 
10c, limburger 13%c, imt Swiss 154%c.—At 
Cincinnati, good to prime Ohio flat 8c, 
family favorite 9c, twins 9144c, Young Amer- 
ica 10%c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE lARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIBS, INTERI< 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHJ®PING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $2 50 
@2 75 p bbl, cabbage 3%@4c p lb, peas 1@ 
135 p bu, string beans 60@80c, green corn 
90c@1 25 p 100, cucumbers 1@1 15, apples 
1 50@2 75 p bbl, black raspberries 8@9c p 
qt, red 9@10c, watermelons 18@22 p_ 1090. 
Fresh eggs 18@19c p dz, chickens 18@19c p 
lb 1 w, 19@21c d w, broilers 26@28c d w, tur- 
keys 11@12c 1 w, 12%@14c da w, ducks 9@ 
10c 1 w, 10@1lic d w, geese 8@9c 1 w, 9@10c 
dw. Corn 42@44c p bu, Oats 35@38c, bran 
14 50@15 50 p ton, middlings 15@17, cotton- 
seed meal 22@22 50, loose hay 9@12 p ton, 
baled 10@11, oat straw 4@5, rye straw 7@9. 

At Watertown, fowls 8@9c p Ib 1 w, 11@ 
12c d w, broilers 14c d w, veals 54@5%c 1 w, 
8@8t%4c d w, dressed beef $5@6 50 p 100 lbs, 
pork 4 75@5, fresh eggs 13@14c p dz. Green 
peas 50@60c p bu, potatoes 1@1 25, string 
beans 1, onions 1, lettuce 4c p bch, beets 
3@4c, radishes 4@5c, cabbage 3@4c p Ib, 
cucumbers 2@3c ea. Hay 8@10 p ton, oat 
straw 4@5, corn 40c p bu, oats 32c, rye 50c. 

At Rochester, rye straw $8@12 p ton, oat 
5@7, hay 7@10. Fowls 9c p Ib 1 w, 12c d w, 
ducks 10c 1 w, 18c d w, turkeys 12c 1 w, 13@ 
15c d w, geese 12c dad w, fresh eggs 15@16c 
p dz. New potatoes 3 p bbl, cabbage 6 p 100 
heads, green peas 1 p bu, cucumbers 30c 
p dz, lettuce 18@20c, radishes 15@18c, beets 
20c p dz bchs. 

At Buffalo, fresh eggs 14%4@1l5c p dz, 
fowls lic p Ib 1 w, 11@11%c d w, turkeys 9@ 
lle 1 w, 12@13c d w, broilers 14@15c 1 w, 16@ 


18c d w, spring ducks 10@12c d w. Ch pota- 
toes $2@2 25 p bbl, onions 2 25@2 75, green 


beans 90c@1 p bu, wax 1@1 25, cabbage 2@ 
3 p 100, new carrots 8@10c p dz bchs, lettuce 
8c, radishes 10@15c, cucumbers 20@23c p dz, 
po 75c@1 50 p 1%-bu sack, sweet corn 12 
@15c p dz. Timothy hay, loose baled 13@ 
13 0 p ton, pressed 12@12 50, oat straw 5 50 
@6, rye 7@8. 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Philadelphia, 
prime Rose potatoes $2 p bbl, Bliss, red or 
white 1 75@2, onions 2 50@2 75, apples 1@ 
1 50 p bbl, gooseberries 5@6c p qt. blackber- 
ries 4@6c, red raspberfries 3@4%c p pt, black 


8@3%c, currants 7@8c p qt, watermelons 16 
@20 p 100. Fresh eggs 13@14c p dz, live 


chickens 13@15c p 1b, fowls llc, roosters 7 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


@i7¥c, ducks 9@10c, dressed fowls 11@12c, 
roosters 74%c, chickens 17@20c. Ch timothy 
hay 18 p ton, No 1 17 50, mixed 14@15, 
— rye straw 9@9 50, wheat and oat 
‘ . 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, fresh eggs 
11@12c p dz, spring chickens 11@12c p lb, 
fowls 10%@liic, ducks 9@10c, roosters 25@ 
30c ea. Prime southern potatoes $1 25@1 75 
p bbl, other grades 75c@1, onions 70@75c 
p bu, cabbage 1 50@3 p 100 heads, string 
beans 75@90c p bu, cucumbers 10@15c p 
bskt, corn 5@8c p dz, new beets 1%@2c p 
beh, red raspberries 24%@3c p pt, black 5@ 
6c p qt, blackberries 4@6c, huckleberries 7 
@8&c, watermelons 6@16 p 100. No 1 timothy 
hay 15@15 50 p ton, No 2 14@14 50, clover 
mixed 13@13 50, straight rye straw 8 50, 
tangled 7@7 50, bran 13@14 50, middlings 
13@14. 


GENERAL lMARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Dressed Meats. 


At New York, choice steady, medium and 
low grades slow. Prime veals 9c p Ib, fair 


to good 74%4@8%c, common 6@7c, butter- 
milk calves 6@7c, grassers 5@6c, light pork 


6%4@6%c, medium 5%4@6c, heavy 4@5c. 


Eggs. 

At New York, supply only moderate and 
full prices offered. Fey selected white 17c 
p dz, mixed 164%c, N Y and Pa, av best, loss 
off 16c, western selected at mark 15@154 Loc, 
av best 14%c, av good 11144@12%4c, southern 
$2 50@3 25 p 30-dz case. 

Ai Boston, the movement is fairly active, 
strictly fancy fresh being in light supply. 
Nearby and Cape, fey 20c p dz, ch eastern 
15@l16c, fair to good 13%@14%c, Vt and NH 
ch fresh 15@i6c, western selected 15c, fair 
to good 13%@14%c, dirties and checks $2@3 
p 30-dz case. 

Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, supplies not burdensome 
and market holding up well. Va apples $1 
@2 p bbl, N J 1@2, Fla pears 3@5 p bbl, Ga 
2@2 50, peaches i 50@4 p carrier, plums 75c 
@1 50 p carrier, or 5@7c p qt, grapes 15@ 
20c p 5-lb bskt, cherries, sweet 50@70c p 8- 
lb bskt, sour 30@40c, currants 4@6c p qt, 
red raspberries 4@6c p pt, blackeaps 2@4c, 
huckleberries 5@10c p qt, blackberries 7@ 
9c, green gooseberries 5@7c, southern musk- 
melons 1 50@4 50 p cra, watermelons 75@ 
150 p carload, or 10@15 p 100, Fla pineapples 
1 75@4 25 p case. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, dull and steady. Coarse 
corn meal 76@80c p 100 lbs, brewers’ meal 
and grits $1@1 0244, middlings 16@19 p ton, 
winter bran 16@17 50, spring 15@15 50, lin- 
seed oil meal 24, rye feed 80@85c p 100 Ibs, 
screenings 55@70c, prime cottonseed meal 
22 85 p ton. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, a little easier in tone, de- 
mand moderate. Prime new timothy hay 
85@87%c p 100 Ibs, No 1 77%@82%c, No 2 
70@75c, No 3 55@62c, clover mixed 60c, clover 
50@55c, salt hay 40@45c, no grade 45@50c, 
long rye straw 40@50c. 

Potatoes. 


At New York, market overstocked with 
ordinary sorts and prices weak. Prime 
Norfolk Rose $1 50@2 25 p bbi, N J prime 
1 25@2, L I in bulk 1 50@2, southern Chili 
1 25@1 75, seconds 75c@1, culls 50@75c, N C 
sweets 3@4 50 p bbl. 

The potato crop of northern New Hamp- 
shire is generally in excellent condition.— 
[Clement & Bray, Warren, N H. 

Poultry. 

At New York, the market is kept well 
cleaned up and prices rule somewhat higher. 
Fresh-killed iced turkeys 10c p Ib, Phila 
chickens, broilers 20@22c, small to medium 
16@18c, western dry-picked 14@l5c, scalded 
13@14c, N Y and Pa fowls 12@12%c, western 
12%ec, roosters 7@7%c, spring ducks 13@ 
13%4c, geese 18c, squabs $1 75@2 25 p dz. 
Live chickens 11@13c p lb, fowls llc, roos- 
ters 7c, turkeys 8c, ducks 50@75c p pr, geese 
1@1 25, pigeons 20@25c. 

Vegetables. 
At New York, nearly all kinds in good 
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supply. Beets $1@2 p 100 bchs, N J cucum- 
bers 50@60c p bu-bx, cabbage 2 50@5 p 100, 
celery 2@2 50 p dz bchs, N J egg plants 75c 
@1 p bu-bx, green corn 50c@1 p 100, lettuce 
50c@1 p bbl, peas 2@2 50 p 2-bu bag, peppers 
1@1 25 p bu-bx, -marrow squash 1@1 50 p 
bbl, string beans 75c@1 p bag, white turnips 
50@75e p bbl, tomatoes 76c@2 p bu-bx, 
onions, Orange Co red 1 50@1 75 p bag, Ky 
2 50@2 75 p bbl. 
Wool. 


Market strong and active. 
report in another column, 


See detailed 











Easiest running and greatest grain-savi Threshing 
Machine. Slowest travel of horses. “ Best Ever Mad 
For full iatemation, also best Rye Thresher and Binder, 
Clover-huer, F fanni -mill, Feed-mill, Saw-machine 
{circular and drag), -Toller Dog-power, Steam- 
engine, rhe pi Ensilage fodder-cutter, Roun J 
silo. ‘Address, . D. Harder, Cane, N.Y 
Ba Please tel ~~ Fy you wish to purchase. 
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NEVER CLOCS 


HINK of Seeding Time! a | 
land be trasix If so should 


I havea SUP RIOR | se Brille 
fe ee abor. Tras 


will not bother a. 8 roll over or 
cut through weed: is. grass pos > 
pea ae corn stal 


ue boy can operate the Bate Sr 'Diso 
rill atelitimes. Has the mont reliable 

Feed. Disk Wheel for changing quan- 
tity without change of parts. 

© gears. We guarantee Fe | ae 

and make acoot od Fog a. 
Tim Seed mae gin iways 
sows va the requir ct ll Pay, for 
itself in a few eoasena, and @ life- 
time with ordinary care. 


UPERIOR 
DRILLS 


are admitted to be the best in the world. 
We make Disc and Hee Drills, with and 
without ——: gee ooo Dise Har- 
row on Wheels Illustrated Cata- 
lo: ~9 tells aha ~ them. 

ogue is free. Send for one. 


THE’ SUPERIOR DRILL CO., 
Springfield, Ohio, 






















By ee eet 
of our Special Offer. 
First order from —— where we have 
no agent secures agency for 


‘OSGOOD scares 


OSGOOD SCALE CO., 105 Central St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


“ro W.E. PICKERING & C0.,°sicu.”’ 


> you are thinking of yA a farm and they 
will sen 


. Michigan Farm Advertiser’’ 


to you free charge. It contains full descriptions oi 
improved farms with views of buildings, also unim: 
proved lands for sale in Michigan. 


ORRESPONDENCE Wanted with —_— desiring 
homes in Florida. S. POWERS, ksonville, Fla. 
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Our New Possessions. 


It is said that the insular commission has 
prepared and submitted to the attorney 
general an opinion on the legal status of 
Porto Rico and the other islands ceded to 
us by Spain by virtue of the treaty of Paris. 
The insular commission itself has no legal 
status. It is composed of three men ap- 
pointed by President McKinley, to take a 
survey of things in general and tell him 
what they think of the situation of theceded 
islands toward the United States. 

The commission holds that the newly ac- 
quired islands, although belonging to us, 
are no part of the territory of the United 
States. They are possessions merely. The 
laws of the United States do not extend 
to them by virtue of the cession of Spain. 
The upshot of the whole matter is that it 
rests with congress to say whether the 
islands shall be a part of the United States 
or not. If they become such, their inhabi- 
tants must be citizens of the United States, 
entitled to all the privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizenship, and in due time be rep- 
resented in congress and the electoral col- 
lege. 

It is worth remarking that the commis- 
sion includes Hawaii in the same category 
as Porto Rico and the Philippines. 


The Dum-dum Bullet—The distinctive 


feature of the dum-dum bullet is that the 
extremely hard metallic case which incloses 
the bullet proper or leaden portion, is made 
with openings at the point and at the 
sides, with the result that when the bullet 
enters its target, the human body, the lead 
projects through these openings, in part, 
and forms an irregular, jagged mass, which 
may be compared to the barbs of an arrow 
or the prongs of a fish hook. It is im- 
possible to extract such a bullet without 
cutting away a great quantity of flesh and 
of whatever else in the body has been 
pierced. The wound is something frightful, 
even to think of. Where an ordinary bui- 
let, even of the most penetrating kind used 
in modern civilized warfare, would pro- 
duce only a flesh wound which 
under favorable circumstances would be 
speedily healed, the British type of the 
dum-dum bullet produces a hideous, fester- 
ing, incurable wound, which does not mer- 
cifully put the sufferer out of his misery by 
death in a short time, but leaves him to die 
slowly in hopeless and horrible torture. It 
is commonly stated that Great Britain will 
continue to employ the dum-dum bullet in 
fighting dervishes and other semi-barbar- 
ous people on the ground that nothing else 
will answer the purpose. 








The Sulus —President Schurman, in his 


trip around the Philippine islands, called on 
the sultan of Sulu and is credited with hav- 
ing informed the native ruler that there 
would be no interference with his customs 
of religion. Onethe strangest of of thesecus- 
toms is that of polygamy. The interesting 
question is now propounded whether what 
is prohibited in Utah will be permitted in 
Sulu. ._.The missionary societies are inter- 
ested and President Schurman may be call- 
ed upon for more explicit information, or a 
statement that he was misreported. 





Gov Pingree’s Scheme—The Detroit street 
cars are placarded with signs announcing 
“three cent fares.”’ Gov Pingree and Tom 
L, Johnson have decided to give the people 
an object lesson upon what they may lovk 
forward to, if present plans for the sale 
of all the Detroit street railways to the 
Detroit municipal railway company in be- 
half of the city win out. The majority of 
citizens oppose the plan on the ground that 
three-cent fares and quasi-municipal own- 
ership will fail t6 pay the expenses and the 
$17,000,000 proposed to be paid for the roads. 





The Transvaal Question—Col Frank W. 


Roberts of Biddeford, Me, a former consul 
of the United States at Cape Town, writes 
of the Transvaal question: ‘“‘When I went 
to South Africa for the first time I was 
prepared to believe that the English were 
trying to work a sharp, greedy game in the 
Transvaal, and my sentiments were against 
them. But I have changed my mind since 
then. It does not take a long stay in South 
Africa to convince one that this trouble is 
not to be laid to British greed. It is rather 
the Boers’ attitude toward Englishmen and 
English capital that is responsible. To my 
thinking, England has shown much for- 


bearance in her dealings with the Trans- 





OUR STORY OF THE 








vaal. Excessive taxation has pushed Eng- 
lish capital to the wall. Millions of Eng- 
lish money invested in gold mines in the 
Transvaal is idle because of the exactions 
of the Boer authorities.” It is further 
stated that the trouble comes largely from 
a tax on dynamite, which is much employed 
in the mining there. It is a monopoly con- 
trolled by a syndicate of Dutchmen, which 
exacts enormous prices, and a duty is 
placed upon the article which prohibits its 
purchase in any other quarter. Its effect, 
and apparently its intention, is to shut out 
British mining, in which some 70 to 80 com- 
panies are engaged, under an enormous 
outlay of capital. 





New Field for America—Herbert H. D. 


Pierce, first secretary of the United States 
embassy to Russia, says that the rela- 
tions between Russia and the United States 
were never on a more cordial basis. For this 
reason there is a great opening in Russia 
for American capital, and for the introduc- 
tion of American machinery and methods of 
doing business. It is an immense field far 
beyond anything realized by the people in 
this country. Russia is just entering an 
era of tremendous prosperity, a sort of 
commercial and industrial awakening. Here 
is the new field for American enterprise 
and capital, for, without Pacific coast fa- 
cilities, the Philippines and the trans-Sibe- 
rian railroad route, there is ready access for 
our goods into the very heart of Russia. 


Aftermath—The year’s railroad statistics 


show a decrease of capital stock in receiv- 
ers’ hands and a large increase in earnings. 





NEWS 


— Attorney-General W. S. -Taylor of 
Frankfort, nominated by acclamation for 
governor of Kentucky by the republicans, 
began his career as a plowboy and has 
risen through his own energy and industry. 
Grand Duke George, heir to the throne 





of Russia, is dead of consumption. The 
ezar’s brother, Grand Duke Michael, 
becomes heir apparent should the czar 
die without male issue.——Liberia wants 
a protectorate established by the Unit- 
ed States.——Steamer Portia, wrecked 
off the Halifax coast, lost only one 
life, that of a 12-years-old Assyrian 


lad.—-The Christian Endeavor conven- 
tion of ’99 passes into history as the edu- 
cational convention.——The United States 
has rejected a plan of arbitration of claims 
growing out of the Hazleton (Pa) riot, pro- 
posed by Austria-Hungary.——The British 
government will establish the gold standard 
in India.——E. W. Clarke, special agent of 
the government in charge of the Seal isl- 
ands in Behring sea, reports that there are 
not more than one-tenth as many seals as 
formerly. He regards the provisions of the 
Paris tribunal as totally inadequate.——To 
add to the horrors of the Texas flood suf- 
ferers, a thousand of them who fied for 
safety to a mound are surrounded by poi- 
sonous reptiles. M Deniel, governor of 
Devil’s island where Dreyfus was confined, 
has been removed because of severities in- 
flicted by him on his prisoner. It is gen- 
erally believed that the mission of Gen J. C, 
Bates to Sulu is to negotiate with the sul- 
tan to recognize the United States as the 
successor of Spain for a money considera- 
tion. 
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Covered With S.eei deouling auu £.e¢osed Brick siding. 


; time. 


WHY NOT PROTECT 


covered with steel are never struck 
how to put on STEEL ROOFING, 

weatherboarding and pressed brick), 

vanized Eave Troughs, Conductor Pipes, &ce. 

Write for catalogue and prices. 

A 2-cent stamp may save you $100. 


PORTER STEEL ROOFINC CO., 


(Established 1860.) 
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FIRE and WATER? 
by lightning. Our new Cata- 
SIDING (imitation pine 
Ceiling (faney or plain). Lath, Gal- 
Our Steel Coverings last a life- 


47 W. Front St., Cincinnati, O. 
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$2,000 OIL PAINTING for 10 GENTS. 


monpeaiod Trouble.”’ 


The wonderful $2,000 oil painting by the 
noted English artist, 


Last spring we 
the noted oil painting, entitled “Unexpect- 
ed Trouble,” 
Morgan, of the British Royal 


culties of getting the baby boy to pose, and the 
worry of the ducklings.” 


Wishing to put this Magnificent Art Pro- 
duction, which is worth at least $1.00, within 
we will send a copy by mail, postpaid, 
States or Canada for only 40 cents, in silver or stamps. 
biggest value ever offered in the line of Art and no one at all interested should delay 
or fail to take advantage of this most remarkable offer. 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING 6O,, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., or CHICAGO, ILZL- 
F MONSHENSHSHSAIADASASRO ASH $ USNONS 


FREDMORCAN. 
rchased for $2,000.00 


PREM HERE MER MP MS RK 
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w 


or “The First Swim,” by Fred 


Academy. 


The size of the original canvas is311-2by @ 
421-2inches. We have had prepared a re- %& 
production of this noted work, every color e 
and shade of — being faithfully repro- BS 
duced in a size 19 by 25, printed on heavy Xe 
coated paper. A great many cheap repro- @ 
ductions of works of art have been scattered %& 
over the country ; this, however,is not of such ¢@ 
character. a 
FROM MR. MORGAN.—Following is an e 
extract from a letter from Morgan, the artist, - 
to whom one of the reproductions was sub- 
mitted. cp 
MONTROSE VILLA, St. Boniface Road, VENTNOR. oF. 
“It is a most admirable copy of my original, @ 
uite oneof the most satisfactory reproductions %& 
have ever had, giving the exact drawing and fe 
color and the touches of the brush. In some senses & 
too faithful, as it brings to my memory the diffi- e 
hy 
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A GREAT OFFER. 


to any address in the United 
This is without doubt the 
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Hulda’s Biscuit. 


By Marion Dickinson. 


[Concluded from Last. Week.] 


ELL!” exclaimed Kitty. “She 
did make biscuit after all—in 
spite of her visitors. Never 
mind. Better luck next time.” 
But Hulda felt there would be 
no “next time.” A dull de- 
spair had fallen upon her. 
Which way could she turn? How could she 
go back to grandmother with news“of her 
failure? True, two dollars was little, but it 
would give them a breathing space in 
which to make new plans. She felt weak 
and faint. Dry bread and a saucer of wild 
strawberries were not sustaining food for 
such excitement, for such bitter disap- 
pointment. 

Something of all this showed in her face, 
and Kitty’s warm heart sympathized, her 
womanly tact suggested a diversion. Hulda 
was dreadfully disappointed, it was plain. 
It hurt her to fail, Hulda had so much 
pride. Well, ice cream and strawberries 
were a panacea. “Come,” she said, “‘let’s 
have something to eat. It is my treat. I’m 
terribly hungry, aren’t you?” Hulda shook 
her head decidedly. ‘“‘Thank you,” she said, 
grateful for the kindness while it stung her 
sensitiveness for a reason. Kitty could not 
dream. “I must go home as soon as I have 
spoken to Deacon Eldrige, so I must not 
stop even for ice cream. Good night.’’ 

Kitty looked after her in wonder, then 
went in search of another friend. But 
Hulda as she pressed through the throng 
thought longingly of the proffered refresh- 
ment. How good ice cream would taste 
again, and strawberries, and cake! But 
grandmother at home had supped on dry 
bread, and without her to share, the dain- 
ties would have choked her. ‘Deacon El- 
drige? He was here a moment ago,” her 
pastor answered her inquiries. ‘‘There he 
is over by that pile of settees.”’ 

The deacon felt a touch on his sleeve and 
turned abruptly. “Well, Hulda, how you 
startled me!” and he beamed upon her 
through his glasses. ‘“‘Didn’t get the prize, 
after all—though you would if Mrs Stim- 
son hadn’t turned up at the last minute.”’ 
“Of course I had no chance beside her,”’ 
said Hulda, bravely. “Can I take my bis- 
cuit now? I must go home, as grandmother 
is alone.”’ 

Deacon Eldrige looked somewhat taken 
aback. He coughed nervously and pulled 
at his cuffs. ‘‘Yes—yes, my dear, if you 
want ’em,’”’ he stammered, “but I thought 
it was understood that all the food was to 





go to the poor of Easton.” “No.” Hulda’s 
voice shook, then grew cool, positively 
frigid. Her pride was in arms. “This is 


the first I have heard of the plan, I beg you 
will understand,” she said with her state- 
liest manner. “Of course I wish to do as 
the rest in this matter.’”’ She turned away 
and walked a few steps with dignity, then 
suddenly paused. Without the prize, with- 
out the biscuit, what should they do for 
breakfast? 

With her back still turned to the deacon 
she fought a mighty battle with pride, but 
it left her unnerved. Turning back she 
looked at him piteously. The good man 
hurried to her, instinctively grasping her 
hands. The warm, fatherly clasp was too 
much for her control and she burst into 


tears. “Oh, we are the poor,” she sobbed. 
“What shall I do!—What shall I do!” 
“Come, come, my dear,” the deacon 
said, half inclined to cry himself, but 
still uncomprehending. “Sit down .here 
and tell me all about it. Your grand- 
father was my best friend and your 


father was my William’s chum—all gone, 
all gone. Surely you can tell me your 
trouble.” 

And Hulda did, crowding back her sobs 
and striving for control. It was an aston- 
ishing tale to the good deacon; it pierced 
him to the heart. How could he help them 
without hurting their self-respect? It was 
a knotty problem. Hulda read his per- 
plexity. “If you ean help me to some work 
that will keep us along until I can teach, 
that is all that we can let you do,” she said 
earnestly. “I can make bread if somebody 
would buy.” Deacon Eldrige shook his 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


head dubiously. “That might do in a city, 
but not here.” He stroked his forehead 
and stared fixedly at her, but could think 
of nothing. 

There was a rustle behind the pile of set- 
tees and a scarlet face peeped over the 
barrier at them. It startled them both, 
but Hulda was instantly cased in pride as 
she recognized her successful rival and 
realized that she must have heard the en- 
tire conversation. It was a stony face she 
turned to the elder woman’s apologetic one. 
“I was gettin’ my shawl and it happened 
so quick I couldn’t get away or stop you,” 
Mrs Stimson panted. “Then, thinks I, Ill 
keep still and keep a close mouth and no 
harm ’ll be done. But somethin’ popped 
into my_head and I had to speak. There's 
lots niere to you, Hulda Drew, than I ever 
suspected, and I like your spirit. P’r’aps 
you won't relish what I’m goin’ to say, but 
T’ll risk it, and if you don’t like it, remem- 
ber I didn’t mean to hurt you. Would you 
do mendin’? ’Taint pleasant work an’ it 
don’t pay well, but it’s somethin’. I’m way 
behind with my work since Elizy come and 
my strawberry jam’s got to be put up right 
away. If you’ll take my mendin’ it’ll be a 
powerful help.” 

“Land!—why didn’t I think of that,” 
ejaculated the deacon. ‘‘Malviny’s all crip- 
pled with rheumatism and my socks are 
goin’ to holes.” They both paused and 
looked anxiously at Hulda. The girl’s lip 
quivered, but her eyes’ smiled. “Dear 
friends,” she said, “I’ll be thankful if you'll 
let me do any work for you.” 

Mrs Stimson seized her hand, forgetting 
her awe of the Drews. “I’m sorry I made 
them biscuit,” she said earnestly. “But 
how glad I am,” cried Hulda, “for they 
have brought me friends in my need.” 





Some Good Juvenile Books. 
A. Bs W. 





Parents living out of the reach of a cir- 
culating library and who have no time or 
taste for selecting literature are often puz- 
zlied to know how they can secure «good, 
pure, instructive books for the children, 
something interesting and at the same time 
instructive, the all-around book for stormy 
days and Sunday afternoons. A short time 
ago I spent a half day in one of the large 
school and kindergarten supply houses and 
skimmed dozens of interesting books, 
searching for the “interesting yet instruc- 
tive’ variety, and the result is as follows. 
Some of Our Friends, by Lucie D. Welsh, 
a very entertaining book which gives in 
most simple and pleasing language much 
information regarding the habits of differ- 
ent small friends as spiders, tortoises, etc. 
Among tle Giants, by Bertha M. Neher, 
illustrates six very common faults of little 
people. Braided Straws and Twilight Sto- 
ries, by Eiizabeth C. Foulke, are two books 
that will “appeal to the heart of every child. 
Little Flower Folks and Storyland of Stars, 
by Annie Chase, are suggestive titles, the 
books containing much valuable informa- 
tion, sugar-coated in a most delightful 
manner. Classic Stories for Little Folks is 
a volume compiled from Aesop; Grimm and 
Andersen and others, and contains some of 
the old, old favorites, such as The Three 
Bears, Cinderella and The Ugly Duckling, 
which children are never weary of hearing. 
The Heart of Oak series, by Prof Norton, 
comes in six volumes and consists of stories 
and poems, the first being rhymes and 
jingles suited to the nursery, the others be- 
ing graded for older children. 

Four books leading up to the study of 
American history ar: Pioneer History of 
the Mississippi Valley, by Charles McMur- 
ray, Ph D; Stories of Indian Children, by 
Mary Hall Husted; Pioneers of the Revo- 
lution and American History Stories, by 
Mara L. Pratt; Legends from the Red 
Marls Forest, by Dorothy Tanner, and the 
Hiawatha Primer are also very interest- 
ing. People and Places is a series of books 
by Mara L. Pratt, stories of different coun- 
tries written in a very pleasing style; 
China, England, Australia and all countries 
are taken up. I should not omit Our 
Fatherland, by Elvira Carver and Miss 
Pratt, a book with which all little Americans 
should be familiar. These books range in 
price from 35 to 50c, except Our Fatherland, 
which, being on a more elaborate scale, is 
60c. Some of the old favorites like Robin- 
son Crusoe are newly illustrated and come 
in the cheap editions. 
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The Apple Man’s Courting. 


T. L. BRIGGS. 





He was a tired-out apple grower ~ from 
down on the Delaware. 

He sought rest from his labors—that’s 
one reason he was there. 

He was getting sick of “bachelor life;’’ his 
pockets were gold-lined; 

He sought in the girl-rich Empire state 
to claim what he could find. 


he boarded with a farmer with a 

family of nine, 

The prettiest of whom was the farmer's 
daughter, Emeline. 

They were sitting one evening on a seat 
in the lane; 

She was talking of crops, dry weather and 

the prospects for rain, 


Well, 


“My Sweet darling, you’re a Pippin dear,” 

He whispered soft in her pearl-like ear. 

I have wandered far but have failed to 
Spy 

Until now a girl who took my eye. 


“May I infer that you, my pretty, dearest 
lass, 

Will cast your lot with me and cook my 
apple sass?’’ 

Sweet Emeline was quite surprised, and 
hung her pretty head, 

But soon recovered and to the apple grower 
said: 

“I pity your vain searchings.” ‘Then there 
was a painful hush. 

Then she added, “‘Seek-no-further.”’ Pretty 
was the ‘‘Maiden’s Blush.”’ 

It took but a moment to fix things then 
and there, 

And soon Emeline and the apple man went 
“home” to Delaware. 

LL 


Just for Fun. 





“What is that old proverb about the moss 
and the rolling stone?” queried the Chicago 
girl. “A revolving fragment of the paleo- 
zoic age collects no cryptogamous vegeta- 
tion,” replied her cousin from Boston. 





Old Gentleman (to convict): What is.the 
most objectionable feature you find “in 
paese life, my dear friend? Convict: Wis- 
itors, 





“Our hearts go out to the poor,” remarked 
the observer of men and things, “largely 
because our hearts can go out without get- 
ting our feet wet.” 





Deacon Johnson: Do you fink you kood 
support mah daughter ef you married her? 

Jim Jackson: Suttunly. 

Deacon Johnson: Hab you ebber seen 
her eat when nobody was watchin’ her? 





it,” said the hen as she surveyed the 
size and a half egg she had just laid, “will 
take a pretty good hailstone to equal that.’’ 














Admiral Schley has never forgotten the 
farm, and said recently that his hand is as 
skiilful at the plow as it had ever been. 
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THE YOUNG, FOLKS’ TABLE. 


A Masquerade—For the benefit of Jersey 
Boy and Gladys I will give a short account 
of the masquerade which I spoke of in my 
first letter, some time ago, Each was dress- 
ed to represent some character, such as 
Liberty, Uncle Sam, soldier boy, Little Bo- 
peep, etc. There were also several clowns, 
brownies, darkies and Indians. My chum 
and I were dressed alike in costumes of 
red, white and blue, to represent Columbia. 
Seme bought masks, such as they wear at 
masquerade dances, and some made them 
of cloth or pasteboard. They began by 
playing such games as Molly Brooks, Mil- 
ler Boy, Michigan Girl and C. At 12 we 
unmasked, and a box supper followed, as 
each girl had brought supper for herself and 
partner. Quebec Boy, you are real cute, 
[Dolly Dimple. 





A Journey—Indiana Princess, we came 


from California last summer in a light, 
spring wagon, accomplishing the journey 
of 1300 miles in 45 days. We had a very 
pleasant time while traveling, seeing some 
very beautiful and grand scenery, and also 
some scenery that was not very pleasant to 
look upon. Robert O. Hall of Los Gatos, 
California, I lived in Campbell (a town 
about six miles from Los Gatos) two years, 
and liked it exceedingly well. I have been 
in Los Gatos several times. John L., 
am very anxious to know how your sisters 
raid you back, after the time you put a 
bicycle chain in their bed. I have a brother 
two years older than I am, who sometimes 
plays tricks on me _ similar to that, al- 
though not quite so bad.—[Beatrice. 





Dollars of 1804—Are there any of the 


Tablers who play the clarinet? I would like 
to know if it is a difficult instrument to 
learn. Dakotian, the dollars of 1804 seem 
to have disappeared several ways. Some 
say that they were paid to the Indians. 
There is a story in ope of Leslie’s magazines 
about the disappearance of these coins, I 
have it from a college professor that they 
were paid to France at the time the Loui- 
siana territory was purchased. Some say 
that the treasury recalled all the dollars cf 
1804. I suppose that they were done away 
with in some manner. There seems to be a 
number of Tablers who part their hair in 
the middle, brush it every night, oil it, etc. 
Try oiling your hair with varnish. I did 
it once by mistake, but I'll never doit again, 
{A Pirate of Penzance. 





Vassar Sophomore—Mr Y F E, I wish 
to defend my wheel. I think Miss Bluebell 
must be a prude from way back. She prob- 
ably is the kind of girl who speaks of the 
“limbs” of a table. She certainly is a blue 
belle, but if she thinks the thousands of 
wheelmen are unladylike she is mistaken. 
Tanglefoot, you are all right. This Table 
isn’t so green even if we are hayseeds, is 
it? Iam a “soph” in Vassar and may tell 
you about college life if you would like to 
have me. If anyone has any monograms 
they wish to dispose of just refer them to 
[Tlorence. 








MUST BE TWINS. 





The Last Day—I am not a high school 
girl, but attend a small district school, and 
I will tell you how we celebrated our last 
day of school. In the evening we gave an 
entertainment which was largely attended. 


Our program consisted of dialogs, recita- 
tions, tableaux and music, instrumental 
and vocal. The next day (Saturday) we 


had: a picnic at a small but beautiful lake 
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ON THE SHORE 


Who can write a little story, not more 


girls had by the pond? 


near my home. We all carried our dinner 
and ate on a large table built out of doors. 
In the forenoon we played croquet, went 
for a boat ride and sWung in a large swing 
between two huge maple trees. In the af- 
ternoon we had a dance in a cottage on 
the lake shore, after which we all returned 
home, pronouncing the day a very enjoy- 
able one. I should like to say to Vera, who 
writes to the grown people’s Table, that I 
think her baby very sweet. The name 
(Mildred) which she has given is like my 
own.—[Tina. 





“Thee has insisted I should send my pho- 
tograph to the paper,’ writes the miss 





at é me ; 
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‘*JUST FOR NONSENSE.’’ 


who is pictured here. “I recently had these 
small ones taken. Underneath. the _ pic- 
ture will thee have put in quotations ‘Just 
for nonsense?’ ”’ 





Sportsmen—Say, Charles E. Grannis, why 
can’t we form a sportsmen’s letter circle, 
and then we can include fishing and base- 
‘ball, too? I will send a dime to join one 
if you will. Now, Tablers, I suppose you 
think I am not following out the plan I 
suggested of starving out the monster, but, 
as Cicero says, even the philosophers them- 
selves inscribe their own names in the 
books which they write about despising 
glory.—[Captain Jack, 





A Society Girl—I live in a gay set and I 
often think when I read the different letters 
that I would love to leave the cares of a 
society girl behind and go to visit some of 
the Tablers who live on the farm. Our 
town is small, containing only 15,000 inhab- 
itants, but we certainly have a good time. 
We have our dances and garden parties, 
drive and attend ball games in summer. In 
the winter everybody is away at school, 
but at Christmas we make up for lost time, 
Now, Tablers, pray don’t have a bad opin- 
ion of me, for I do many things society 
does not call for. I can cook and see to the 
house just as well aS mamma, and when 
cook goes off in a hurry I roll up my 
sleeves, put my hair in a dust cap, go into 
the kitchen and get up one of the nicest 
meals we have had for a long time—so 
papa says. And then I read a great deal, 
all standard works, and enjoy them a great 
deal more than the sensational novels. All 





OF THE POND 
than 600 words long, about the fun these 


in all I lead a very pleasant life, and when 
I grow discontented I think of a little street 
singer we had at our house one night this 
summer. She was traveling with her 
father, who was blind, singing in every 
town from dawn until sunset. She did not 
look happy, but when you spoke to her, her 
sad face lit up with a bright smile. She 
was so kind to her father, and that, if not 
her pretty voice, won the hearts of the peo- 
ple. My letter has grown quite lengthy 
before I knew it and I wanted to tell you 
about the chickens I raised this year, but 
if this letter is accepted I will tell you about 
them some other time.—[Sweet Briar. 





A Mouse at School—Quebec Boy, you 
have made some very interesting letters 
come into the Table as the result of your 
delightful likeness. I think if you took 
those little locks that you brush in front of 
your ears and made dear little ringlets of 
them, you would be simply stunning. Nelle 
of Kansas, I was very much interested in 
ycur account of Babe. Helene, I take it for 
granted that you are a Berkshire girl and 
live in the town of S. Is it not so? If you 
do, I live about six or seven miles from 
you. Only a Farmer Boy, your advice is 
good in some respects, and yet we don’t 
want a very serious, solemn Table. Wemust 
laugh and be merry. Tanglefoot, if you go 
to school you must make lots of mischief, 
but I guess no more than a boy who comes 
to our school. One day he caught a mouse 
and tied a string to his tail, then he un- 
wound the string and put the mouse on the 
floor. Straightway it made for the princi- 
pal, while most of the girls and boys, too, 
climbed up on the top of their desks. In 
the meantime the principal was chasing the 
mouse around the school room, making a 
very funny sight, which made everyone 
laugh, and which made the principal very 
cross, as we found out during the remainder 
of the day.—[Dea. 





Elsie, I got a different answer to your 
problem than those who have written pre- 
vious to this date, mine being 24 1-5. Will 
the others tell me how they solved it, and 
did anyone get an answer similar to mine? 
Can anyone tell me the difference between 
the mechanism of the Krag-Jorgensen and 
Lee’s Straight-pull rifles? Pond Lily, I think 
Red Jacket’s Indian name was Sagoxe- 
watha. Matter-of-fact angels are painted, 
but should they attend the opera, they 
don’t wear those view-obstructors called 
hats.—[Chimmie Fadden, 

Fidget, you can find the Legend of 
Bregenz in Franklin’s Fifth Reader, Page 
210. Boys, part your hair like Quebec Boy 
and you will be beautiful.—[Cherry Pit. 

To put an egg in a bottle, soak the egg in 
muriatic acid, or strong vinegar, until the 
shell is soft. Procure a narrow-mouthed 
bottle, and gently push the egg into it, In 
a short time the eggshell will harden. 
[Poor Duck. . 

In answer to William E. High’s request, 
my address is—[Harry S. Barker, Littleton 
Ccmmon, Mass. 








TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


An Old Settler—Rev F. Outcalt, one of 
Richland’s old settlers, ‘“‘passed into ful- 
fillment’” not long ago, aged 82. In this 
picture he is in the act of drinking from 
one of the heads of Willow creek, which 
he owned and lived beside for 43 years. His 

















wife, 73 years old, stands near him. Rev Mr 
Outcalt leaves a farm of 366 acres in the 
possession of his one son, Sam, who did 
much work for Bryan in Richland county 
in '96.. About 1% rods in front of the spring 
and the couple lies a garden, ‘“‘running’’ for 
the garden prize.—[L. B., Wisconsin. 





On the Sly—If I thought for one minute 


that tobacco was hurtful to me, I surely 
would use it no more. As for a cloud of 
smoke in the house, and standing on the 
street corners and squirting tobacco juice 
all over the sidewalk and hanging onto 
hitching racks as Old-Fashioned Girl has 
them pictured, there are no such men in 
my neighborhood. I know of a man and 
wife (they have been such ever since I can 
remember) and to this day he hides his to- 
bacco in the barn, because she doesn’t allow 
him to use it. If that isn’t a nice way to 
live, I surely will give up. She allows the 
neighbors to come in of an evening and 
play cards. When I have to use tobacco on 
the sly, I won’t be—[Clem. 





Olden Memories—One warm July morn- 
ing I was seated by a cool window shel- 
ling some caraway seeds, when Grandma 
B dropped in. ‘‘When I was young,” said 
she, ‘we knew no seasoning but caraway 
and dill. My mother used to season apple 
pie, puddings and cake with caraway. You 
can grind your seeds when they get dry 
in your coffee mill and use them that way. 
We used to pound them in a mortar with 
a pestle.” The spicy smell of the seeds 
kept grandma’s mind running back to the 
good things of long ago, and she continued 
to tell of the delicious things until she 
made me fairly hungry. ‘‘Why,” said grand- 
ma, “‘my mother used to make. shortcake 
and biscuit that would melt in your mouth, 
and she never even heard of baking pow- 
der. She would save corn cobs and 
burn them on the cover of her bake kettle, 
then put the ashes in a bottle. When she 
wanted to make a shortcake she would 
take two teaspoons of cob ashes and pour 
on a little boiling water. When it had set- 
tled she would strain the water into a 
bowl of thick cream with a lump of but- 
ter in it. After a while an old man came 
along selling purl ash. It was made by 
stirring the hot lye from cob ashes until 
it was an ash. It was green in color and 
cost a shilling a pound. My father built 
an outdoor oven. It was made of stone 
and blue clay. The floor was smooth and 
large enough to bake twelve pies at once. 
We would put in an armful of wood and 
when it had burnt down to a coal, we 
would shovel out the coals, sweep off the 
floor and put our pies or bread in, shut 
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the door and in a short time they would, 


be baked as nice as could be. We put the 
ones in the back of the oven on a board 
and shoved them off with a stick, both 
kept for the purpose. When we baked 
pumpkin pies, we put in the crusts and 
filled them with a long handled dipper. I 
recollect two of the neighbors’ girls coming 
one day in the fall and baking sixty mince 
pies. They piled them up and heated tnem 
when wanted. Sometimes my mother 
would bake an ‘injun’ in the bake kettle 
and leave it right in the kettle and slice it 
off as needed. It was so good I could make 
a whole meal of it. Fried cakes were the 
only cakes we knew in those days. We had 
few knicknacks but pickles. Our pickles 
were made with maple sugar vinegar. We 
would take the last run or two of sap, boil 
it down until quite sweet, place it in a 
barrel and put in a paper spread with hop 
yeast. In about ten days it made a prime 
drink. We set our milk in wooden bowls. 
There was no sale for butter or anything 
that we raised. Each family raised what 
they needed. I remember my mother giv- 
ing a neighbor 16 lbs of butter for weaving 
a coverlid.”” It was blue and white, snow- 
ball pattern. Some of it is yet in existence 
and grandma promised me a holder made of 
it.—[D. W. 





TO A TOUGH LOVER. 


Cheat, drink or forge if you will, 
My heart is yours, 
I love you still. 
And ere one short year 
Filled with more clouds than shine 
You are out of my sight, 
If not out of mind, 
I ponder and ask, 
Were I kind to youor to myself unkind? 
SILAS Q. CROKER. 





The Two Stories—These stories were 


written for an agricultural and not for a 
city paper, but I understand the old folks’ 
story, so-called, dealt with city life. I did 
not see it. The young folks’ story—well, it 
beats all. It got into the wrong paper. A 
city woman, not a lady, looked down with 
scorn and a sneer upon a man who chose 
farming for a profession, where he could 
give fuli scope to his intellect, instead of 
being a lawyer, where he would be bound 
by the decrees of the judges and law- 
makers and have but few ideas of his own. 
I supposed the man and not the woman 
was the hero of the story, but the man, be- 
cause he chose to be a farmer, was almost 
lost sight of. But the woman’s husband, 
who belonged to a profession that is of 
very.little account, sailed into the presi- 
dent’s cabinet, and this story was written 
for a paper that is devoted to the interest of 
the farmers. Just think of it! In my opinion 
the farmer should have been placed in the 
president’s cabinet at the head of the agri- 
cultural department. The woman who 
looked down with such disdain upon farm- 
ing should have married nothing more nor 
less than a common lawyer. I hope next 
time the young folks write a story they 
will not belittle the subject of agriculture. 
If they wish to extol a lawyer ’way above 
a farmer, let the story be written for an- 
other kind of a paper.—[Critic. 








The Brag Disease—Page One advises each 
and every woman to be her own rule, not 
to heed fads or let another drive her to 
more than she can honestly accomplish 
without injury to health. I was glad to 
see one person who would ‘come for- 
ward without that death-dealing banner 
raised, whose motto is, ‘‘Work till you fall 
in the harness.” It is simply unmerciful 
for a woman to sit down and tell over how 
much she can accomplish in 12 hours; it is 
nothing but foolish boasting. We read all 
they can do, and, like much more that is 
written, believe as much or as little as we 
please. If these women only could see, as 
I have seen, the mischief those letters and 
writings create in the homes of those frailer 
sisters, of course not in all homes, but in 
too many I’m sorry to say, they would 
think that last piece of work (the mischief, 
I mean) had outweighed all the good works 
they had ever done. The disease of brag- 
ging is contagious. One begins and tells 
about some nice piece of fancy work she 
has just finished; that is the germ. The 
mischief has begun and the oft-told tales 
are enough to make men and angels weep 
before the pestilence wears itself out. In- 
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deed the readers of the truck are worn out 
before the disease is. I should think wom- 
en were trying to make Indian squaws of 
themselves. The next we shall read about 
will be some progressive woman strapping 
her week-old babe on her back and taking 
to the plow. If any of you do that, for 
mercy’s sake, don’t ever tell of it; for 
enough has already been told to ruin the 
health and homes of half the women in the 
Union.—[Nurse Charity. 





Inward Content—Eda, you have revealed 


a fact to me that I have been groping in 
the dark for for the last 20 years. I have 
wondered more than once how a young 
man could sit around day in and day out 
and let his poor old father and mother 
slave themselves to death. I see it now, 
though; he is getting inward content. Your 
theory reminds me of the young man that 
had gone out from the old home and tried 
to support himself, but found it impossible. 
On returning his first words were, ‘‘Mother, 
I have come home to die.” But the-dear, 
wise old mother said, “Oh, no, my son, 
you have come home to dine.” She was 
older in years than I am and knew a thing 
or two about inward content.—[Silas Q. 
Croker. 

















F. E. Nichols sends a photograph, which 
is reproduced herewith, of a team which 
have worked together four years at 


Brownsville, Tenn. 





Please do not let us have anything elab- 
orate or expensive in the way of a letter 
circle badge, as there may be some that 
will not feel able to buy one. I should like 
to take Vera’s baby and give it a good hug 
and kiss. Best wishes to all from—[No 5 
of 77. 





Letter Circles—I received the letters of 
live circle No 78, July 7. They went the 
rounds in 53 days, and I want to thank 
the members for their promptness, for they 
had to go so far. The letters are very in- 
teresting and in good shape for a home 
run. I was much surprised to find so many 
old friends in the circle. It is worth while 
waiting so long to have it formed.—[No I 
of Circle 78. 





Asked and Answered—Can someone ing 
form me how to make good, dry, hop yeast 
that will not sour? Can it be raised with 
compressed yeast, or must it be raised with 
dry yeast? I have tried making it, but donot 
have good luck. It sours before it will dry. 
Is there any process by which fruit can be 
canned without heating? Can anyone in< 
form me as to the American Woman’s stan< 
dard canning process of Marshall, Mich? 
Have any of the housekeepers tried it? 
[E. L. 8. 

Will L. B. Ames please send his recipe in 
full for the preparation of elderberry juice 
as a remedy for asthma? 

Arcadian Wife, I too have had everything 
to learn. I always lived in the city until 
the past year, and I have found it very 
hard. Will some one please tell me what, 
at a rag-tacking bee, the balls of rags are 
sewed and wound for? I am from the 
city, and green, you see.—[Dewdrop. 
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SUMMER NEEDS. 


Bathing Place and Long Noons. 


R. A. W. 





Baking is one of the heaviest tasks of the 
farmer's wife, especially if she depends en- 
tirely, as so many do, on raised bread. Have 
hot bread for breakfast. It takes but a 
few minutes to mix and bake a batch of 
biscuit, whole wheat gems or corn muffins, 
and it makes a great difference in the task 
of bread making. Sometimes lunch must 
be provided in addition to the regular 
meals. It should be of articles that can be 
quickly prepared. Cheese is always ready. 
Eard boiled eggs, sliced, make good sand- 
wiches, so does any kind of salad, jam or 
preserves. In melon time the men ask noth- 
ing better than plenty of cool melons. But- 
termilk is an excellent drink to take to the 
field, if the jug is kept cool by being wrap- 
ped in a thick, wet cloth. A quick pie is 





condition for years. And now a pointer cn 
keeping out flies. Have a glass or wooden 
door and have it open toward the side of 
the house, not toward the netting. The 
fles will light on the netting, where they 
can smell the odors from the kitchen, and 
you can slip in and out the solid door under 
their very noses without their ever suspect- 
ing the way in. Bring out the sewing ma- 
chine and the dining table, the wire bottom- 
ed cot, with plenty of cushions and enough 
rocking chairs to go round. Swing a ham- 
mock in the corner, if there is room; if not 
outside under the trees. Put the papers 
and magazines handy on the all round shelf 
and try to induce the men to take a good 
hour and a half nooning on hot days. They 
will work all the better afterward. For sup- 
per all kinds of cold dishes are in order. 
Beans, potatoes, cabbage make nice salads. 
So do any small scraps of cold meat or 
fish chopped up with lettuce or cabbage 
and a little celery seed added. Sliced beets, 
cucumbers, tomatoes and all kinds of fruit 
are nice for supper. Plain cake and ginger- 
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SOLID COMFORT IN MIDSUMMER 


made by rolling out the pastry in a broad 
sheet, prick all over with a fork and bake 
in a dripping pan, Split while warm. Have 
ready the fruit, stewed and sweetened, pour 
over the bottom crust and place the top 
crust on it. If the fruit is very juicy, it is 
better to reserve most of the juice to 
pour over the pieces when serving. If the 
children are old enough it should be their 
task to gather and prepare all the fruit for 
the table, and flowers also. That you may 
be sure they will never neglect. I see the 
editor advocates a snowy cloth for each 
meal, but if he had ever been housekeeper 
and maid of all work for a family of chil- 
dren and several hired hands, I feel sure 
he would have abandoned his theory or 
broken his back. Table cloths are among 
the most troublesome articles in the laun- 
dry, as they cannot be slighted in the doing 
up, and if they are not often enough re- 
neaved to be kept spotless, they are worse 
than none. Instead, have white table oil- 
cleth, which a moment’s work will make 
fresh and shinjng after each meal. Table 
mats should be placed under all the hot 
dishes: they can be as ornamental asdesired, 
and will add the needed touch of elegance, if 
any is lacking to the oilcloth. If there is 
no bath room, and there generally isnt 
in farm houses, set the wash tubs under 
the trees. The men can fill them in the 
morning. The sun will warm the water, 
and after dark they can have their bath 
and splash to their hearts’ content. Have 
an outdoor sitting and dining room on the 
back porch, If it isn’t large enough have 
it made larger, even if you have to do with- 
out a new parlor carpet, or put off buying 
an organ for another year. It will pay in 
health and comfort. Have the sides board- 
ed up all around to table hight, then run 
a broad shelf round. From the shelf to 
the roof cover with wire netting. A coat 
of paint every spring will keep it in good 


bread are easily made, and cookies, if in- 
stead of using a round cooky cutter they aré 
cut with a knife into squares or diamonds. 
It leaves no scraps, as a round cutter does, 
to be worked over and over, and the cookies 
are all the better for the less handling. 
If meat is used for supper it should be cold. 
This leaves no cooking to be done, except 
boiling the teakettle and perhaps frying 
or hashing over cold potatoes. When supper 
is over, instead of doing up the dishes, just 
do them in the morning. How often I have 
seen the tired housewife drag wearily 
through the supper dishes and the prepara- 
tions for breakfast while the men were 
comfortably resting and chatting, get 
through just in time to put the children to 
bed and then creep off to bed herself with- 
out ever having a moment to enjoy what 
should be the best part of the day. A better 
way is to pile the dishes in a large dishpan, 
cover with cold water, then with a cloth, 
and leave them to be washed up after 
breakfast. It takes but little more time to 
do them all at once, and it leaves the even- 
ings free. The only requisite is to have a 
spare dishpan and plenty of dishes, but that 
is easy when dishes are so cheap. Then if 
you made preparations for breakfast when 
you went-about getting supper, you will 
have nothing to do but sit down by the side 
of the “gude mon” and take a share in the 
conversation, 


SOLID COMFORT, 


This is a farmer girl’s idea of comfort for 
father and the boys. How the tired faces 
brighten when they get into this cozy cor- 
ner' The porch is 10x16 ft. On the left is 
a water shelf 1x4 ft; on it are pitcher, bowl 
and soap. On the wall is an oilcloth 
splasher, to the right a small mirror with 
comb and brush and underneath tooth- 
brushes. The towel rack is between the 
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On the right is a row of 


glass and door. 
hooks for hats and coats; underneath a 
paper rack made of plank 1xs ft. Under 
this is the rest, 24%x6% ft. It is made of 
pine boards and covered with strong cot- 
ton cloth. The head rest is raised and left 
open to hold father’s slippers. The swing 
chair is an old chair with a broken leg, 
sawed off near the seat and hung with hhif- 
inch grass rope. A barrel chair and two 
footstools finish the furniture. A few vines 
and simple flowers rest the eyes.—[Texas 
Ica Mae. 
TEMPTINGLY SERVED MEALS, 


It is best to pick vegetables and prepare 
them in the cool of the evening, and imme- 
diately after breakfast the next morning 
put on bcans, peas, meat, etc, while you 
have a fire for the usual morning’s work. 
Prepare the dessert and set it in a cool 
place. If your men prefer iced tea, steep 
and set it to cool, adding ice before serving. 
If you must have hot tea, make your fire 
out of light chips or wood and boil the 
water and warm over the vegetables and 
meat as quickly as possible. If the dining- 
room is warm it is a good plan to serve the 
dinner in the hall or veranda or under the 
shade of a tree. It is pleasant for men 
coming in hot and dusty to find a clean 
wash-bowl, good soap, plenty of clean tow- 
els and a pail of cold water in some cool 
place where they may wash faces, necks 
and hands in peace. If we can offer them 
a hammock or lounge or easy chair near a 
table covered with standard literature and 
the late papers and magazines it will be 
conducive to ease and comfort. Perhaps it 
may dispel the cloud that will settle on the 
brow of husband, father, brother or son 
when dinner is not exactly on time. Meals 
should always be served as temptingly as 
possible. A clean, white tablecloth or oil- 
cleth should cover the table. Oilcloth is a 
great saving of washing during the hot 
weather. If kept sweet and clean it is 
preferable to linen, for tea or coffee spilled 
upon it does not ruffle the temper of the 
housewife and a damp cloth easily removes 
all traces. of the accident. All dishes 
should be perfectly clean, not dab- 
bled with gravy as I have often seen 
dabbled with gravy as I have often seen 
them. Napkins and holders should be 
clean as wax. Spoons, toothpicks, etc, 
should never grace a dirty, greasy holder. 
Bread should be cut and tea and coffee 
turned on a side table. All should eat 
slowly, enjoying food and rest and feeling 
grateful for the thoughtful care that has 
made them comfortable in spite of the heat. 
[Agnes M. Day. 


COTTAGE CHEESE AND GEMS. 


In regard to summer foods I would like 
to urge the use of plenty of cottage cheese, 
as the milk is never in a better condition 
for it than during hot weather. I am aware 
that many do not relish it, and as it is 
often made, it is not fit to eat. It should b« 
made as soon as the milk becomes solid, 
and a sufficient amount for two meals couid 
be prepared at one time if kept in a cool 
cellar, or still more if kept in an ice box. 
The milk should be heated very slowly. A 
good plan is to place it on the back of the 
stove where there is but little heat, in a 
large-bottomed, new, tin pan, and stir it 
often, in order that it may heat evenly all 
through, and to prevent any part from 
scalding, thereby hardening it, which not 
only renders it indigestible, but causes it to 
lose the finest flavor. When sufficiently heat- 
ed it will be soft and cream tinted and will 
readily separate from the whey. At this 
period it should be drained through a colan- 
der and pressed gently until all the whey is 
extracted, and while yet warm there should 
be sufficient butter and salt added to give 
it a good flavor, about 1 tablespoon but- 
ter for 6 qts milk. Many prefer cream, but 
if used it should be added when eaten, as 
there is danger of souring. Another change 
which is very wholesome, is gems, made 
from various meals, Equal parts of farina 
and graham make excellent ones. They can 
be made with sour milk and soda, or sweet 
milk and baking powder. A good plan is 
to make a couple dozen at a time in hot 
weather, while the stove is hot at breakfast, 
and use them cold, which is the most 
wholesome. Gems and milk make an excel- 
lent supper for the little folks, and in fact 
for anyone.—[Mrs M. H. Estep. 





Mrs Wellment: Poor fellow, have you no 
friends? Beggar (sobbing): No, leddy: I 
hain’t got nuthin’ but relatives. 





YOURS FOR HEALTH. 


The Baby at Night. 


A. B. W 





I have seen mothers put the baby to bed, 
then because it fussed take it up again and 
rock it. This failing to quiet it, the mother 


would walk the floor or try the big 
rocking chair until an hour or 
more of the busy evening was 
consumed, before the child was quieted. 


This is very unnecessary and can be avoid- 
ed if the mother begins right. Put the baby 
to bed in the dark, immediately after nurs- 
ing, whether asleep or awake, and do not 
take it up again unless it is ill. If it cries, 
go in and turn it over, pat its back or sing a 
little softly, but do not take it up, and what 
is most important, do not take a light in- 
to the room. The habit of going to bed 
alone in a quiet room is of inestimable value 
to both mother and child, especially if one 
or both are of nervous temperament. A 
ehild used to being rocked to sleep may not 
take kindly to this reform, but if the moth- 
er persists in it, the baby will soon forget 
and go to sleep quietly. Our boy was about 
four months old when we began to put him 
to bed alone. He cried considerably for two 
nights, then settled down, and as a result 
he formed the habit of dropping to sleep 
very quickly, and not until he was six 
years old, when visiting some little friends 
who told him stories of bears and buga- 
boos, did he know what it was to be afraid 
of the dark or of being alone. 

On the very warm nights when the baby 
is too nervous or fretful to sleep, try giving 
it a sponge bath, using water of about 90 
degrees, Heat with a handful of rock-salt 
dissolved in it. It will soothe a child when 
nothing else will. A very little cold water 
or a sliver of chopped ice will often stop a 
baby’s fretting. By getting baby to bed be- 
fore the lamps are lighted, and not taking 
him up again, he will not see much artificial 
light, and this is to be avoided as far as 
possible, as every young child stares fixedly 
at a light, a habit very weakening to the 
eyesight, 





The Stomach in Summer. 
ORMSBY A. COURT. 


To the deranged stomach undoubtedly are 
due two-thirds of the local ills of daily life. 
Headache, heartburn, lassitude, nausea, ir- 
regular bowels, dyspepsia, loss of appetite 
and even functional disturbances of the 
heart, such as rush of blood to the head, 
palpitation and irregular pulse, are among 
the many ailments caused by the invalid 
stomach, Local disorders of this organ are 
primarily induced by what is put in it, how 
it is put in and when it is put in. To pro- 
mote health, the first care should be that 
the bowels operate at least once daily in 
regular recurrence. What one can eat with 
impunity depends entirely on one’s stomach, 
and as no two stomachs are alike, no one 
rule or set of rules could apply to all cases. 
Eat what is easily assimilated, and eat 
slowly and sparingly, is the safest plan at 
all times. Edibles that require hours for 
digestion, such as cabbages, turnips, car- 
rots, corn beef, underfed veal, pork, newiy 
made bread, pastry, cucumbers, radishes 
and rhubarb are unfit for the delicate stom- 
ach, except in very small portions, When 
digestion is long retarded in hot weather, 
the matter eaten is liable to ferment and 
sour, producing nausea, distress and often- 
times diarrhea, 

Flesh foods in general assimilate slowly; 
they are heating; their mission is to sup- 
ply heat to the body, like fuel to a fur- 
nace, as well as nutriment, therefore it fol- 
lows that as far as comfort is concerned, 
the least used is best during this season. 
Meat taints quickly and when taken into 
the stomach in this condition or in glut- 
tonous quantities, illness is very apt to fol- 
low. Fresh fruit is especially cooling and 
healthful and should be indulged in as free- 
ly as the bowels permit. Unripe, tainted or 
rotten fruit generally means a disordered 
stomach, colic and summer complaint. 
Vegetables, cereals and breadstuffs should 
be the mainstays of the summer diet. The 
indigestible sort, however, ought to be 
eschewed if they induce distress, 

Liquid refreshments are the cause of 
much illness and many deaths: Drink 1s 
necessary, and when partaken of judicious- 
ly is harmless. Large quantities are need- 
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less, they but produce profuse perspiration 
with the accompanying uncomfortable re- 
sults. Most of the various tonic prepara- 
tions are neither wholesome nor healthful. 
Many of them are flavored and colored with 
acids, whose action on the stomach is any- 
thing but beneficial. Milk when fresh and 
sweet is an excellent drink, but when stale 
it is a most fertile field for disease germs. In 
this state it sours and curds in the stom- 
ach, producing flatulency and nausea. 
Skimmed milk should be used when the 
unskimmed gives distress. The various 
carbonated table warers are especially 
recommended for summer use; also mix- 
tures of fruit juices, lime juice, lemonade, 
etc. Seidlitz powders are a mild and effec- 
tive means for cleansing the stomach and 
bowels when nature goes awry. Lime water 
is one of the best alkaline preparations for 
keeping the stomach wholesome and 
healthy. A tablespoonful in the meal-time 
drink three times a day should be sufficient. 
It is best made as follows: Take a piece of 
clean unslaked lime about the size of a 
hen’s egg, put it in a clean jar, and add 
6 tablespoons—three ounces—of water. It 
will effervesce and heat slightly. Then add 
30 tablespoons—15 ounces—of water, and 
stir with a glass rod occasionally for half 
an hour. Now let settle and in about two 
hours decant this liquor and add to the lime 
in the bottom about one gallon of water 
that has been boiled and cooled. When this 
has settled, as far as the larger particles 
of lime are concerned, pour it into a clean 
glass-stoppered gallon bottle and keep in a 
cool place while using. Peppermint, ja- 
maica ginger and the tea made by infusing 
the ground ginger root are healthful and 
generally efficacious for alleviating or- 
dinary stomach pains. The most severe 
ones must be treated by applications of 
heat to the stomach, rubbing or anodyncs 
-dministered by the physician. 


The Staff of Life. 


SARAH E, WILCOX. 








It is now half past 8 o’clock a m, and the 
bread maker to whom we would call atten- 
tion has just taken four golden brown loaves 
from the oven. She got up at a quarter past 
5. In summer and winter her bread is baked 
by 9 o’clock, more often before that hour 
than later. She is certain that there is no 
necessity of keeping up a fire hot summer 


mornings, or of pottering ‘over bread ali 
the forenoon, and the following is her 
formula. Can anyone make light, sweet 


bread in less time or with as little labor? 
At night, summer or winter, dissolve in a 
teacupful of warm water a cake of yeast 
cream, yeast foam, or any tested dry yeast. 
This is quite as good if not better than 
compressed. If remote from market, com- 
pressed yeast is not always available, and 
it will keep only a short time. Dry yeast 
is just as reliable and can be kept on hand. 
Sift into the breadpan (tin) sufficient flour 
to make three medium-sized loaves or four 
small ones, add a tablespoon of salt if ac- 
customed to its use. Nice white flour will 
make good bread without the addition of 
lard or sugar. Either is superfluous if not 
objectionable. When the night’s milk 
comes, stir enough into the flour to make 
a stiff batter, beating it well; sift flour over 
the top, and in summer set the pan over a 
kettle of hot water. The water will supply 
all the heat necessary. In winter, or when- 
ever a fire is necessary to warm the room, 
put the pan on the stove shelves until bed 
time, then place it over the water. There is 
no need of wrapping the pan, even when 
the thermometer is at zero; a _ kettle of 
water left on the top of the stove will sup- 
ply heat during the night. If the water is 
too hot the batter will be dikely to scald 
on the bottom of the pan. A reliable test 
is to place the hand on the edge of the ket- 
tle. If it can be borne a few minutes 
the water is the right temperature. In the 
morning. the batter is risen and ready to 
mold at once into loaves. With a large 
spocn stir in a little more flour, sift a 
quantity over the molding board, turn on 
half of the batter and mold lightly into 
loaves, then the remainder. Set in a warm 
place until risen double, then bake. If the 
oven is poor, and the loaves are likely to 
crust over the top too quickly, rub each 
loaf before putting to bake with a cloth 
dipped in soft lard or drippings; this will 
save the “fuss’’ and possible “muss” of 
covering with paper, as has been. recom- 
mended. This bread may not be quite as 
white or fine-grained as that made with 
repeated fermentation and manipulation, 
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but is light, sweet and appetizing, and 
keeps moist much longer. 

Delicious brown bread is made with only 
one rising. Soak the yeast as in white 
bread and make the batter with warm 
sweetened water, fine flour, whole wheat 
or graham, half and half. If a tablespoon 
will stand in the batter upright, after it is 
well beaten, it is of the right consistency. 
Put it at once in tins, set in a warm oven 
over night, raising the tins a little trom the 
grate with iron rings, wooden blocks or 
anything convenient. If the right temper- 
ature is maintained, the bread will be risen 
double and ready to be baked as soon in 
the morning. as the oven can be made 
ready. Each housekeeper understands the 
possibilities of her stove. Experience will 
teach her so to use them as to secure uni- 
form results. The process of bread-making 
goes on while one sleeps and the product is 
-- ~~ aeanmeaand as if under continual over- 
sight. 





Little Ethel (in tears): Oh, ma, Georgie 
has eaten all the apple and not given me 
any! 

Fond Mamma: What a naughty boy! He 
promised to give you the lion’s share, 

Little £thel: Yes, ma, but he says lions 
don’t eat apples at all. 












_ When a locomo- 
tive goes off the 
track it looks at 
first as if nothing 
could ever put it 
on again. No or- 
dinary tools will 
move it an inch, 
and yet there is 
apparatus powerful 
enough to lift up 
p i that enormous en- 

e and set it smoothly running again. 

en the human constitution is thrown 
off the track by some frightfully com- 
plicated disease, it looks as if only a 
miracle could restore it; and yet it can 
be done. 

“It is my greatest desire,” writes Mrs. Wm. 8 
Vollmer, of Concord, Cabarrus Co., South Caro- 
lina, in a grateful letter to Dr. R. V. Pierce, of 
Buffalo, N. ¥., “to have you publish my daugh- 
ter’s cure ; for it is the nearest +o a miracle that 
I ever witnessed. She had St. Vitus’s Dance so 
badly she could not hold her hands, feet or head 
still one moment, only when asleep. Mornings 
she could not dress herself; she would reel and 
often fall. Her shoulders and head were con- 
sanity josting with great difficulty. Her tongue 
was often thrown out, and her face iu different 
shapes. 

“She could not take a dipper of water nor 
food, nor anything to her mouth. If she tried 
te put any food to her mouth she would smear it 
over her face and bosom. For several weeks 
she ceuld not chew her food ; all solid food I had 
to mash up fine. We could hardly understand 
anything she would try to say. 

“T bought one bottle of Dr. Pierce s Gold 
Medical Discovery. one bottle of his ‘ Favorite 
Prescription ’ and one vial of his ‘ Pleasant Pel- 
lets.’ wrote to Dr. Pierce and he answered 
promptly, giving advice how to give his medi- 
cines, and also how to keep her - sur- 
roundings as near perfect as I could. 

“After taking the medicines three weeks, I 

enoticed the symptoms Pager leaving. I 
continued until the last dose of the two bottles 
(one of ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and the 
other of ‘ Favorite Prescription’) was given, 
then she needed no more. Those two bottles, 
with a vial of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets, made 
her perfectly well. I wish everybody knew the 
great virtue in Dr. Pierce’s medicines. If per- 
sons wishing to know more will write, enclos- 
ing stamp, I will gladly answer.” 

Do not hesitate to write to Dr. Pierce. He 
will advise you by mail, free of charge. 
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A DAINTY NEW BEDSPREAD 
[Drawn expressly for our readers.] 


A popular fad at present is to make bed spread and head piece (to cover the roll) 
of fine white pique with raised initialsembroidered in white linen thread. As pique is not 


very wide, 


erly hidden by bands of narrow fancy braid. 
are a novel departure from the ever present lace cover. 


three breadths are required to make such a spread, with the seams clev- 


These spreads launder beautifully and 
A dainty set noticed in a 


yellow room was of yellow pique with initials heavily embroidered in white linen and 


white braiding at the seams. 
same material, 


The Burgoo. 


NELLIE G. COLEMAN. 





It seems that the idea for making burgoo 
vame originally from Wales, but the Welsh 
product was rather a watery affair for the 
popular American taste, and it was only in 
Kentucky that it arrived at its present rich 
consistency and delicious flavor by the add- 
ed variety and quantity of its ingredients. 
And although it may sound gimple to the 
unitiated, brewing the burgoo in the vast 
quantities in which it is made is quite a 
nice art that everyone cannot do success- 
fully; it is a tedious, laborious task, for to 
begin with, the enormous mass of foods 
need constant stirring to prevent burning, 
and as the soup must cook five to six hours 
after everything is in, it will be manifest 
that the position of brewer is no soft snap. 
In Kentucky, Monsieur Jarbeau is the ex- 
pert of experts, and is known familiarly as 
“king of the burgoo makers,’’—a wiry in- 
dividual who presides over the big kettles 
with an ease and complacency truly mar- 
velous, considering the delicacy of the un- 
dertaking, that demands an undivided at- 
tention, as the faintest suggestion of scorch 
would destroy the flavor besides ruining 
the vessel for future use, as a pot that 
burns once is very apt to do so again. 

These kettles, by the way, are somewhat 
of a curiosity, not only because of their 
huge size (one holding 700 and the other 300 
gallons), but. on account of their interest- 
ing history as prime factors at so many 
noted state events. They have attended 
many a religidus encampment, picnic, bar- 
becue, many a meeting where statesmen 
have been launched upon the political sea, 
and duriig the Grand Army encampment in 
Louisville 30,000 old vets drank from their 
capacious depths and enjoyed the soup and 
the novelty of its service. They figure 
prominently at all such immense gather- 
ings of people, and at Bluegrass farm and 
stock sales, especially those of blooded 
horses, where it would be impossible to 
handle the crowd in any other way. 

The manner of dispensing it is on the 
most prodigal and hospitable plans, as 


when it is done it is poured into tubs and 
each person armed with tin cup and spoon 
proceeds to help himself, while neighbors 
from far and wide bring buckets to get it 
is considered a rare 


to take home, as it 


The valance at the bottom of the bed should be of the 


treat to drink burgoo. Bread sliced and 
strewn along impromptu tables serves as 
an accompaniment to the beverage, and 
not unusually roasted meats; the latter, 
however, are expensive and wholly unnec- 
essary luxuries. 

Formerly the burgoo was only used for 
extending hospitality at place of business 
or pleasure, but of late years it is ordered 
by the authorities of large cities and towns 
for distribution to the poor during the se- 
vere winter weather. Of course it is then 
made of much cheaper materials than is 
customary and but one kind of meat used, 
with less amounts of vegetables. For the 
benefit of those who may wish to make the 
burgoo and be unable to procure the serv- 
ices of a professional maker, I append Jar- 
beau’s recipe for 500 gallons; for a more or 
less quantity the ingredients can be de- 
ducted or increased: Two hundred pounds 
of beef, 3 doz chickens, 2 doz rabbits. Put 
these down and boil until the meat falls 
from the bones. Remove the latter and 
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tomatoes, 
2% bu onions, 7 
10 lbs barley. ~ -_ 
Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR JULY 


6 doz cans corn, 5 bu potatoes, 
doz carrots, 30 lbs rice, 








10. Brsticat—Where is the word mercy first 
mentioned in the Bible? Give book, chapter 
and verse. ; 

11. BEHEADED CHARADE—My third was 
first; that ends my second. (The first is a 
word of five letters, the second the same 
word beheaded, and the third word the 
same beheaded again). 

1z. ANAGRAM (one word)— 

COB C SMITH YOUR DOOMED. 





A Novel Pie—Two tablespoons blackber- 
ries ripe, stewed or canned, 2. table- 
spoons ripe currants, 2 tablespoons 
sugar, % cup dried apples (before soak- 
ed), soak in cold water. Put a layer of 
apples at the bottom with the fruits and 
sugar on top. Over all put little dabs of 
butter with a sprinkling of flour, nutmeg, 
cinnamon, salt. Top crust.—[K. K. 





Rhubarb and Gooseberries—A palatable 


preparation is made of half gooseberries 
and half rhubarb. Boil the rhubarb and 
gooscberries with a very little water, when 
soft strain through a sieve, rubbing as 
much threugh as possible. Return to the 
fire and boil until it looks clear and be- 
gins to thicken. This will depend upon 
the state of the fruit. If the gooseberries 
are partly ripe it does not require so long 
boiling as it does when the fruit is riper 
and has more juice. Now add the sugar, 
equal weight with fruit weighed before 
boiling, and boil 15 minutes longer. Pour 
into bowls or glasses and when cold cover 
with paper. This is very clear and spark- 
ling and has an excellent flavor. When 
cold it will turn out like jelly and may be 
cut in slices. It makes nice sandwiches 
for children.—[Eleanor M. Lucas, 





Blackberry Wine—On a dry day gather 
berries fully ripe, put into an open-headed 
cask that has a tap near the bottom. Pour 
over one-sixth as much boiling water as 
there are berries. As soon as cool enough 
mash the berries with your hands until all 
are well broken. Cover and let stand un- 
til the pulp rises to the top and forms a 
crust, which it will do in three or four days. 
Draw off the liquid into another vessel, and 
to each gallon add one pound of sugar, mix 
well and put into a cask to work for a 
week or ten days, being particular to keep 
well filled. Remove all remaining lees, if 
there are any. When the working has ceas- 
ed, bung it down and after six or twelve 
months it may be bottled. This is an old 
recipe and although slow is very good. 
[Emma Clearwaters, 





Liniment—A very good liniment can be 
made by steeping the petals of the poppy 
in alcohol. Ammonia is good for spider 





skim off the froth, salt and pepper (with bites, as it extracts the poison.—[A. 
red pepper) to taste and then add 15 cans Mec. 
SOSSeessesessesssesessseseees 
es @ If you are outof employment, ae 
4 or employed at unsatisfactory 4 
t-fruits, jellies, pickles or catsup are bs wages, write us immediately. . 
Snore easily, more quickly, more We can give you something to ot 


healthfully sealed with Refined 
Paraffine Wax than by any other 
method. Dozens of other uses will be 


found  P efi ned 


* Paraffine Wax 


in every household. It is clean, 
tasteless and odorless—air, water 
and acid proof. Get a pound cake of 
it with a list of its many uses 
from your druggist or grocer. 

Bold. everywhere. Made by 
STANDARD OIL COO. 
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& 
@ do that will make you $50 a month without @ 


@ any trouble. You can 4 
@ work right around 

@ your own home, ag 

% travel if you wish, 


sjrand New Thing. A Big Money <p 


@ You will be surprised how 

@®easily you can make the 

@above sum. Hundreds are 

54 making double that. Possi- is 

” bly youcan doittoo. Send name and address, 
@ anyhow. Please investigate. Write to-day. t 
+ 

@ ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 

+ 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 

ia 
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ARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY T0 ‘FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN American Agriculturist, March 25. 
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Current Styles in Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Garments. 
PATTERNS ONLY {© CENTS EACH, Postage Free. 


The patterns here shown are cut by one of the most-reliable pattern houses in the country, and are of the very latest and newest design. These patterns retail at from 
25 to 3 cents each, but by special arrangement with the manufacturers, we are enabled to supply them to our readers for only ten cents each, postpaid. 

Full directions, quantity of material required, and illustration of garment with each pattern. 

Order patterns by their numbers. Give Bust Measure for ladies’ upper garments, ive Waist Measure for skirts. Give both Age and Breast Measure for misses and 


children. Address all Orders to the Office of This Publication. 
__ - 




































77i3—Misses’ Waist. 7718—Ladies’ Yoke Waist. 
12, 14 and 16 years, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 in. bust, 





7710—Ladies’ Yoke Waist. 
7712—Ladies’ Straight Gathered Skirt. 
Waist, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 in. bust. 
Skirt, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 in. waist. 


7668—Ladies’ Wrapper with Shirt 
Waist Yoke, 


82, 34, 36, 33, 40, 42-inch bust, 






7715—Girls? Dress with Scalloped Bertha, bg : 
771|—Boys’ Blouse Suit. 6, 8, and 10 years, ~ 7707—Ladies’ Admiral Revers. 
4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 34, 38 and 40 inch bust. 





7708—Ladies’ Dress Sleeves. 
32, 36 and 40 inch bust. 





_——— ost * 














La 7693—Ladies’ Sheath-Fitting Petticoat with 
7714—Ladies’ Short Night Gown. 7704—Ladies’ Pointed Drapery. Accordion Plaited F lounce. 7697—Ladies’ Jacquettes. 


34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 in. bust, 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30-inch waist. 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30-inch waist. $2, 36 and 40 inch bust. 













acres or more. 


your county. 


SUCCESS 
POTATO HARVESTER 


NOT AN ELEVATOR DIGGER; NOT AFOUR (4) HORSE DIGGER ; 


BUT a digger that does the work and at a price 
within the reach of every farmer growing three 


WE WANT the name and address of every 
POTATO grower in the United States who would 
buy a potato digger provided it did first-class work, 
Give us a chance to talk to you. 
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Kindly give 















free sample and book. 





WE SAVE FARMERS 40 PER CENT. tenritizers 


We sell you direct—Actually pay you salesman’s expenses and agent’s profit. 
THRE SCIENTIFIC FERTILIZER CO., PITTSBURG, PA. 


Write for 














HAVE RICH MELLOW LAND. 20553 


CULTURAL DRAIN TIL 








E, For 45 years we have been making these 


= Aen IOC! Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Linings 
& -— and Tops, Encaustic Sidewalk Tile, &c. Supply Mortar Colors, Plaster, Lime, 





Cement &c. Write for prices. John H, 


Jackson, 40 3rd Av. Albany. N.Y, 


——$_—_> 











HAVE YOU SEEN 


Page Fence thatsagged? Then the end posts have 
ziven. Renew the posts and the oldest Page is taut 
rnd holds stock. 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


HEEBNER’S ..fc3*fisaq Horse 
with Speed Regulator. ————— 
For 1,24 3 horses, 










ower 





—— 








Catalogue. 4 ENSILAGE AND DRY FODDER CUT’ 
with Crusher.Also TLreshers and Cleaners, Feed Mills, 
Corn Shellers, Drag and Circular Saw Machines, etc. 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa., U.S.A. 


RIFE HYDRAULIC ENGINE 


You can get aconstant stream of water 
delivered to your buildings from a 
stream or spring by means of this 


engine. 


os NEVER STOPS. 
Send your conditions 
: for catalogue and guar- 
: anteed cstimates. 
POWER SPECIALTY CO., 126 Liberty St., New York. 


SHEPHERD 3 MANUAL 


By HENRY STEWART. It is so plain that a farmer ora 
farmer’s son who has never kept a sheep, may learn how 
to manage a flock successfully, and yet so complete that 
the experienced shepherd may gather many suggestions 
from it. The results of personal experience of some years 
with the characters of the various modern breeds of sheep, 
the sheep raising capabilities of many portions of our ex- 
tensive territory and that of Canada—and the careful 
Study of the diseases to which our sheep are chiefly sub- 
ject, as well as the methods of management called for 
under our circumstances, are here gathered, Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, $1.00 
Catalogue Free of this and many other publications, 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl..New York. 


4 











RUNS ITSELF. - 


FARQUHAR 







= Lightest draught; most 
durable, perfect in operation and cheapest, 


Farquhar Vibrator Separator 


greatest capacity; wastes no 
grain, cleans ready for mar- 
ket. Specially adapted for 
merchant threshing and 
large crops. Threshes rice, 
= (@ flax and millet. Received 
wie = medals and awards at three 
world’s fairs, 


Farquhar Celebrated Ajax Engine 


Received medal and high- 
est award at World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition. Far- 
qguhar’s threshing engines 
are the most perfect in use. 
Have seats, foot brakes and 
two injectors. Are very 
strong and durable and are 
made as light as is consis- 
tent with safety. There is 
no record of a Farquhar boiler ever exploding. 


Pennsylvania Traction Engine 


Combines the 
advantages of 
all. Powerfully 
strong, durable 
convenient. 
Engines, 
Boilers, 
Saw + me 


an 
P w Agricultural 


Implements 
generally. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog. 
A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY, Lid, YORK, PA. 
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JUST READY! 


LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING 


Treatise on the General Principlé€S"*Gov- 
erning Outdoor Art; with Sundry Sug- 
gestions for their Application in the Com- 
moner Problems of Gardening. 


By F. A, WAUCH, 


Professor of Horticulture, University of Vermont and State 
Agricultural College. 


Professional and amateur gardeners alike fail in their 
landscape gardening oftenest simply because they do not 
understand the fundamental principles involved. It is 
comparatively easy to give practical directions for doing 
certain work, but it is very difficult to make such direc- 
tions fit a new set of conditions. Principles, however, ap- 
ply everywhere alike. The treatment of these fundamen- 
tal principles forms the key note to this work. No such 
complete and careful analysis of prineiples was ever be- 
fore presented in this connection. This analysis enables 
the reader to see the relation of each fact and principle 
discussed to all the rest, to appreciate its relative impor- 
tance, and easily to remember the whole. The author pos- 
sesses the rare art of condensation in a high degree, so 
that the reader of this work secures a great deal of in- 
formation in small compass. Every paragraph is short, 
terse and to the point, giving perfect clearness to the dis- 
cussions at all points. In spite of the natural difficulty of 
presenting abstract principles the whole matter is made 
entirely plain even to the inexperienced reader. The 
illustrations are mechanically and artistically very excel- 
lent. Besides, all mean something and have some vital 
connection with the text. The princeYples here so carefully 
analyzed are of such broad application that the book will 
be useful to a large class of readers; not only to profes- 
sional landscape gardeners, owners of home grounds, 
suburban residents, park and cemetery superintendents, 
teachers; but also to architects, landscape painters, pho- 
tegraphers, and art lovers and students in general. 


CONTENTS 
PART I. 
Chapter I. The Artand the Artist. 


-ART IL, 
The Artistic Qualities of Landscape 
Composition. 


Chapter II, Unity. 
ped Til. The Natural Style. 
* IV. The Architectural Style. 
= Vv. Color. 
VI. Character—Propriety. 
- VIL. Finish. 


2 PART ITI. 
Chapter VIII. Entrances, Drives and Walks. 
ws IX, Water and its Treatment. 


- X. The City or Suburban Lot. 
™ XI. The Ornamentation of Farmyards. 
- XII. The Amelioration of School Grounds. 


™ XIII, Something about Public Parks, 


PART IV. 

Chapter XIV. A Select List of Trees. 

= XV. The Best Shrubs. 
“ XVI. Hardy Perennials. 
se XVII. The Indispensable. Annuals. 
. XVIII. Bulbous Plants. 
’ XIX. Climbers. 
Appendix. Some Books on Landscape Gardening. 

Profusely Mlustrated, 12mo, 150 pp., cloth. Price, post 

paid, 50 ceuts. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY; 


Publishers and Importers, 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, ILL., Marquette Building: 


